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JANUARY, 1946 


Editorial 


ITH THIS NUMBER of the Bulletin a new Publication Committee 

makes a bow to its public. It was not easy to accept this re- 

sponsibility in view of the limited editorial experience of your 
editor. There seems to be an endless mount of detail connected with 
the business end of the Bulletin which must be learned before an 
editorial policy can be formulated. For this reason your editor asks 
your indulgence and your patience for a little while. 

Your editor is particularly conscious of his short comings in view 
of the abilities of his two predecessors, Colonel Howard W. Jones and 
Lt. Colonel Thomas E. Keys. It is very unlikely that any journal in the 
professional fields could aspire to surpass the scholarly achievements at- 
tained by the Bulletin under the editorship of these two editors. They 
brought to the Bulletin a character and a host of scholarly contributions 
that we cannot hope to equal. For their time, efforts and abilities which 
they have so liberally expended in behalf of the Bulletin the Association 
is eternally grateful. 

It is quite interesting in browsing through the files of the Bulletin 
to note and muse upon the personalities of its editors. Each one had 
certain interests and talents which he bequeathed to the Bulletin. That 
is the way it should be. Each one had something to give, and the 
Bulletin has been enriched by the personalities of its editors. So it must 
be with your present editorial staff. We cannot hope to bring to the 
Bulletin the scholarly contributions in the field of medical culture which 
Colonel Jones and Lt. Colonel Keys have so ably enriched its pages. We 
must try and bring to the Bulletin something of our own personality 
and interests. Just what that will be we do not know. We are quite 
bashful at this stage. We have not yet spread our wings. We are only 
timidly peeping over our nest grazing with awe at the broad horizon 
before us. For our medical horizon is quite broad. However, in the not 
too far distance one can see the prominent part hospital libraries will play 
in our post war world. Besides it and equally as important is the need 
for encouraging a more active participation in the affairs of the Associa- 
tion by our dental libraries. Then let us not forget the importance of 
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veternary medicine and its literature in medical research. Society libraries 
should also come in for their share of attention as well as our Camp 
libraries. Of course one must not overlook the significance of our medical 
libraries in their “historical continuity.’”” Without that we might lose 
our proper perspective. However, our policy will depend a great deal 
on you. We actively solicit your advice, suggestions, criticisms and above 
all your contributions. 

Thomas Wakley with the founding of the Lancet brought to medical 
and scientific journalism a new concept. Not only were the pages of the 
Lancet to furnish factual information to its public, but it was also to be 
the leader in advocating much needed reforms in medicine and its 
practices. Likewise it should be with your Bulletin. It should be the 
organ or the instrument by means of which you can propose new poli- 
cies, institute changes in the constitution, or in general, serve as your 
open forum. Self-criticism connotes a healthy organization. If you are 
dissatisfied let us hear from you. 

Probably it would not be amiss at this time to pay tribute to our 
officers, committee members and lay members of our Association who 
in a busy world have found the time and energy to devote to the affairs 
of the Association. They have carried on at a most difficult time and 
deserve our thanks. The duties they have been called upon to do have 
not been very spectacular. They will not receive a citation for the job 
they have been doing, but nevertheless, they have been accomplishing 
a very important job in keeping alive and furthering the aims and pur- 
poses of the Association. As such they have been good soldiers in pre- 
serving in some measure our American way of life. Their reward is 
the satisfaction of a job well done. 

To our readers and to the members of the Association we will en- 
deavor to do our best to uphold the high scholarly standards expected 
of our Journal. We are anxious through the medium of the Bulletin 
to serve the best interests of our profession, and with this purpose in 
mind we will give to our job the best of our abilities. 


‘ 





The Army Medical Library: 
In Retrospect and Future* 


By CoLoNEL Haroip W. Jonss, U. S. Army Retired 
(Late Director of the Library) 


reason why the prophets of Judea were not popular at home. 

Enthusiasm is very wearing, wrote he, and they were too well 
known. So when I rise to speak, my friends no doubt will smile broadly 
behind a concealing palm, with the whispered comment, “You know 
what he is going to say.” But this time, do you? 

Exactly forty years ago almost to a day, although I had been in 
Baltimore some years before. I first saw Washington, while under orders 
to report for nine months training at the Army Medical School. The 
school was then located in the Army Medical Library and Museum 
Building at 7th and ‘‘B” Streets, Southwest. In those days, one passed 
through the school amid somewhat glamorous surroundings in our Na- 
tion’s Capital, including meeting President Theodore Roosevelt who 
signed our commissions. I left almost at once for the Philippines, mind- 
ful only that on the second floor of the School building there was a dusty 
library where bibliographers were wont to gather, their noses immersed 
in lusty tomes of uncertain age. Later there came some appreciation of 
the history of the library and Dr. Billings’ magnificent work in the pro- 
duction of the Index-Catalogue which earned him justly, honorary de- 
grees from many American and foreign universities. 

Some ten years later, having returned from three years in the Far 
East, and from service with General Pershing in Mexico, orders came 
again sending me to Washington to serve as Professor at the Army 
Medical School. The school meantime had moved away from the old- 
fashioned building into more commodious quarters, but the library went 
on unchanged. Like the old-time religion, what was good for Paul and 
Silas, was good enough for the library. 

I grew up, matured, and took part in the World War I, coming home 
to find the library little changed except that it seemed somewhat 
more cramped. Again orders issued for me to proceed to the Far East for 


ae LOUIS STEVENSON was of the opinion that there was good 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Honorary Consultants to the Army 
Medical Library held in Cleveland, Ohio, 5 and 6 October 1945. 
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a service of three years in the Philippines; then came ten years in the 
middle west, and three years in Hawaii. In those fifteen years, I never 
saw Washington. 

After serving more than thirty years in the Army, much of it in the 
field and more of it in the operating room, to my amazement I was 
ordered to Washington to finish out my active service as The Librarian 
of the Army Medical Library. In due time, more than nine years ago, 
I arrived, not overly elated, yet hopeful that my assignment would be 
pleasant, and doubting not that it would be uneventful as it had been to 
many of my predecessors. Like marriage, it was an honorable position 
approved of by society. But it was not a place for a reformer, you may 
be assured. 

Let me emphasize the situation. I had my first military impressions 
in this ancient building, went out feeling like a Sir Galahad, and after 
thirty years of adventure, nearly a lifetime in fact, in which I was 
privileged to see some of the greatest advances in science and learning, 
fate returned me to find my alma mater, the Army Medical School, gone 
to a better location, it is true, but also to discover that the famous library 
had been vegetating all these years and was indeed in a pitiful state. 
Its reputation, built up by Dr. Billings in the years from 1865 to 1895, 
was still good and people spoke proudly of the Index-Catalogue, but 
one could not gloss over the fact that it had not kept pace with the 
other large libraries. Nor did the hundred years celebration in 1936 
accomplish tangible results, although a new building was made legal 
shortly afterward. 

The cause of this state of affairs was touched upon very — by 
the survey of the library made in 1943-1944, This study of the Army 
Medical Library was made, as you all know, by an impartial board of six 
well qualified persons. They found a mighty matter of things and you 
heard a good deal about it last year at our first annual meeting. It occurs 
to me that, at least for the sake of the record, we should be apprised of 
what was done, and as my last official act before retiring as Director, I 
prepared a short report, which I submit for what it is worth. 

The survey of the Army Medical Library by a committee of which 
Mr. Keyes D. Metcalf of Harvard University was the directing head, 
and which was undertaken under the auspices of the American Library 
Association and financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, was authorized 
by the War Department in 1943, and it was finished in January 1944. 
The printed report of the surveyors was submitted in a volume of 
approximately one hundred pages and was handed to The Surgeon 
General in January of 1944. This survey was perhaps the most momen- 
tous event in the life of the Army Medical Library since it has occupied 
the library building considerably more than half a century ago. Nothing 
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had been withheld from the surveyors, they had been given a free 
Opportunity to investigate every phase of the operation of the Army 
Medical Library during the past half century, and all members of the 
staff had been charged to afford the surveyors every cooperation. So 
many conflicting statements had been made in the past concerning what 
the library did or did not do that it was deemed absolutely essential, not 
only for the sake of the record, but as a guarantee of honest efforts in 
future, for me to have a complete estimate of the situation, for in no 
other way could plans for the future be made with safety and precision. 
The surveyors made many precedent-breaking recommendations and 
when their report was read, it was perceived that no half-way measures 
could be adopted if the Library was to fulfill its mission. 

It will be of interest, therefore, to determine at this time, when the 
reorganization of the Library is nearly complete, just what is the extent 
to which the recommendations of the survey have been carried out in 
the eighteen months that have elapsed since their report was submitted. 
The recommendations were the following. 

The necessity for pushing plans for the new building was empha- 
sized and the committee thought that the Museum half of the building 
should be so constructed that the central part could eventually be taken 
over for stacks for the Army Medical Library. This recommendation has 
been accepted, but the plan has gone far beyond what was set down by 
the committee. In the last two years and with further study of future 
needs, it has been apparent that the cubic contents of that half of the 
building assigned to the library, would be entirely insufficient. The Di- 
rector suggested, therefore, that the library take over the entire build- 
ing and that other provision be made for the accommodation of the 
Army Medical Museum and the Army Institute of Pathology. This 
course was approved by The Surgeon General and it must certainly have 
been in the minds of the surveyors at the time they made their study, 
although at this period the rapid growth of the library’s holdings could 
not be foreseen with certainty. 

The surveyors believed that the administrative head of the library 
should have the title of Director and that he should be primarily re- 
sponsible for the outside contacts of the library, for its support on the 
part of the public, and for adherence to basic policies. They believed 
his chief assistant should have the title of The Librarian and that he 
should be a civilian career librarian, responsible for the technical adminis- 
tration of the library and for assuring continuity in this responsibility, 
which had been lacking in the past fifty years. This recommendation was 
achieved by the publication of a change in the Army Regulations, 3 
July 1944. At the same time, the surveyors believed that an executive 
Officer should have charge of the physical care of the building and 
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be responsible to The Director of the library and the Curator of the 
museum. This recommendation has become unnecessary, considering 
the plans to separate the library and the museum, and it is probable 
that an Assistant Librarian of career will be appointed at some future 
time. 

Concerning the divisional organization which had been provisionally 
worked out under my direction, the surveyors recommended that this 
organization be continued divisionally along the lines already in effect. 
The organization was completed some time ago, with five operating 
divisions—the Acquisition Division, the Reference Division, the Index- 
Catalogue Division, the Catalog Division, and the Rare Book Division. 
The former Administrative Division (the sixth) has proved unwork- 
able and for it was substituted the Office of The Librarian. In this way 
was corrected a rather odd situation in which a division supervised the 
work of the other divisions. Some time ago, the title of the Rare Book 
Division was changed to the Medical History Division with a broaden- 
ing of its scope as is indicated by the title. 


PERSONNEL 


The surveyors laid great emphasis upon the building up of the pro- 
fessional library personnel which in the past had been neglected, due to 
lack of clearly defined aims and to uncertain financial support. At the 


time of the survey, the professional personnel was but ten, and this 
has now been increased to forty-eight, of which the top grade is repre- 
sented by The Librarian, who has the highest allocation made under 
general Civil Service rules. Not only that, but the heads of divisions 
have been recognized by placing them in the higher paid brackets. All 
these measures have been beneficial to the library itself and to such li- 
brary personnel throughout the United States as come under Civil 
Service rules. 
ACQUISITIONS 


In the matter of acquisitions, as I have remarked more than once, 
this is the life blood of the library, and if the institution falls short 
of its goal here, it will be unable to function as planned. It was recog- 
nized that the library should acquire, on publication, all new material 
in all languages relating directly to the sciences of medicine and that 
acquisitions should be made on an inclusive rather than on a selective 
basis. Gifts and exchanges should be encouraged. It was recommended 
also, concerning material in the related sciences, that arrangements 
should be made with other libraries in Washington for a division of 
fields, and that the Army Medical Library should acquire working, in- 
stead of inclusive, research collections for subjects covered by other 
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libraries in the District. Moreover, the surveyors expressed the hope 
that the Library of Congress would turn over its medical collection to 
the Army Medical Library. Here, to our great satisfaction, this recom- 
mendation seems to be quite possible of achievement. 

The staff in this division has increased from five persons in 1944 
to eighteen in 1945. More than $43,000 was expended during the last 
year on publications and the total number of pieces received rose from 
4679 to 8605 in one year. A Duplicate Exchange unit, long a cherished 
dream, is now in operation. It will be admitted that many years must 
elapse before the gaps in the collection are closed, but the recognition 
of this deficiency should only spur the library to further efforts. 


CATALOGING 


The surveyors recommended that a Catalog Division, distinct from 
the Index-Catalogue Division, should be organized by combining the 
indexing and library cataloging work now carried on by the Index- 
Catalogue Division. No doubt this recommendation to combine catalog- 
ing with indexing was made because of special conditions existing at 
the time. These conditions have changed and it is apparent that the 
Catalog Division can do no more than to carry on its major mission 
which will require the labor of many years. At one time, the indexing 
section was removed and placed directly under The Director for ad- 
ministrative study, but it has again been merged into the work of 
preparing the Index-Catalogue. Thus, the Index-Catalogue Division is 
now centralized and responsible for the making of the Index-Catalogue 
only. With this exception, the recommendations of the survey have 
been followed. 

The surveyors recommended also that books and pamphlets forming 
the collection should be classified. Immediate action was taken upon 
this by the establishment of a committee to adopt a classification scheme. 
This has been nearly completed by Miss Mary Louise Marshall who is 
the head of the committee, and it will soon be in operation as a part of 
the ten-year re-cataloging program. In this connection, the recommenda- 
tion of the survey that the existing card catalog be scrapped and that a 
new one be made according to standard library practice, required some 
hard thought and a certain amount of courage. The work will be ex- 
pensive and were there any way out, it would not have been undertaken. It 
seems to me that with a perfectly appointed and equipped library, a 
bad card catalog can do nothing but bring discredit upon the library 
and accordingly the Catalog Division has been established with a staff 
of 34 people, and in future, the budget will be prepared according to 
the ten-year plan. 
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INDEX-CATALOGUE 


The Index-Catalogue was recommended to be continued, but the 
work of the Division should become that of an editorial office for the 
preparation of publication of the Index-Catalogue, and its functions 
limited to seeing through the press the material furnished by the Cata- 
log Division. No doubt the Index-Catalogue needs improvement by the 
adoption of a standard list of subject headings and a consistent editorial 
policy. If this can be brought about, the surveyors hoped that arrange- 
ments could be made to bring it into closer relationship with the 
Quarterly Cumulative Index. 

Concerning results here, it should be noted that the indexing has 
been merged in the Index-Catalogue Division and all the work which 
goes into the making of the Index-Catalogue is centralized. The work 
of the Index-Catalogue Division has still to be surveyed and examined 
in the light of additional factors not present when the survey was 
made. The Library has now taken over the publication of the CURRENT 
LIST OF MEDICAL LITERATURE as a government weekly serial, 
and this may develop as a part of the series of bibliographic tools based 
on the CURRENT LIST as a weekly cumulated into the Quarterly 
Cumulative Index and finally at last cumulated into the Index-Catalogue. 
The feasibility of this we do not now know, but it is apparent that a 
limited survey would be required again to go over this part of the li- 


brary to determine if the original recommendation should stand. Other 
factors in bibliography must also be studied before a wise decision can 
be made. 


REFERENCE DIVISION 


With the carrying out of the recommendation concerning acquisi- 
tions and cataloging, the surveyors thought little need be said concerning 
reference and circulation as the work seemed to be progressing along 
satisfactory lines. The surveyors believed no difficulty would be en- 
countered with this service. 

Here, even though the previous recommendations were carried out, 
it became obvious that there are faults inherent in the organization and 
methods of operation of the Reference Division which were hidden 
in the general confusion of the organization of material in the library, 
and drastic changes will have to be made therein. However, it should 
be understood that there is actually no fundamental conflict between the 
beliefs of the library staff and the recommendations of the survey 
committee. 

MICROFILM SERVICE 


The surveyors recommended that a special study should be made 
of the effect on the Army Medical Library and on other libraries of the 
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free microfilm service. They felt that any free service is bound to develop 
greatly and that careful planning would be necessary in this connection. 
Much thought has been given to this recommendation and types of ma- 
terial requested, as well as the various sources requesting them have 
been considered carefully. A special study was made of the necessary 
paper work which would be required by the Army if a charge were 
made for the service. Under war conditions, it did not seem advisable 
to me to make any charge, and the free service, since it was in a large 
measure connected with the war, appeared fully justified. With the 
coming of peace, the matter is now being re-examined to determine 
whether free service is justified outside of the Army. 


RARE BOOK DIVISION 


The surveyors recommended that provision be made in the new 
building for separate quarters for the Rare Book Division with catalog- 
ing and classification of the rare books. They recognized the necessity for 
mass repair of the material in this connection and believed that the con- 
tents of the division should be studied systematically so as to build up 
without unreasonable expense, what is already an outstanding collection. 
Here it should be noted that plans for the new building include provi- 
sion for separate quarters for the Medical History Collection which 
would include the rare book collection. There is some question as to the 
wisdom of separating the responsibility for cataloging and classification 
of rare books from normal cataloging routine. Approximately 1200 items 
were repaired in the binding studio in Cleveland during the fiscal year 
1944-1945, and a recent examination has convinced me that not less 
than 1800 books can be repaired yearly at the present rate. Enough oasis 
leather has been imported from Africa to last for at least six or seven 
years, and it is believed that if the studio can be maintained until 1950, 
that the task of caring for the great majority of the rare books needing 
rebinding and repair in leather, will be completed. This itself will mark 
a major effort in the binding of rare material and I doubt if any such 
program has ever been undertaken in America, all of which is greatly 
to the credit of the Cleveland Branch and the studio. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The surveyors recognized that financial support in the past had 
been, to say the least, extremely uncertain. They believed that more funds 
would have to be at the disposal of the Library or the various recom- 
mendations could not be carried out, and they were insistent in their 
report that these funds must be made available year in and year out, 
since the support of the library should not be regarded “‘in the light 
of a faucet which couid be turned on and off at will.” Necessarily, when 
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important work or acquisitions are postponed or irregular, the matter 
becomes more costly in the end. 

With regard to the result of this recommendation, it should be noted 
that the budget for the fiscal year 1945-1946 is $478,320 as compared 
to $376,220 for the previous year, and about one-half that in 1940. It 
is to be hoped that adequate financial support will be continued. Here 
the surveyors hoped that as funds became available, the staff could be 
constantly improved in quality. As has been mentioned, the growth of 
the library since this recommendation was made, has been phenomenal 
and its staff is now almost five times the 1940 strength. The vast im- 
provement in professional quality has been mentioned. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECOMMENDATIONS 


. An emergency shelflist was recommended to be made, and the listing 
of the monograph collection has now been completed. Listing of pamph- 
lets and theses is now in progress and is continuing at a high rate of 
speed. The work of the Emergency Shelflisting Unit has been so good 
that the Chief of the Catalog Division and The Librarian plan to use 
the catalog cards. 

A vigorous acquisition program was held to be desirable and this 
program which finally got under way early in 1945, has not only been 
phenomenal but in the language of The Librarian, it has been almost 
explosive in its vigor. 

The classification system under way under the guidance of Miss 
Mary Louise Marshall is practically complete and adoption of a standard 
list of subject headings is now in process of activation by the newly 
created Catalog Division. This in itself is a great achievement and re- 
flects credit upon all concerned. 

A ten-year rebinding program was recommended in order to put the 
collection in better physical condition, and following this recommenda- 
tion there has been an increase to four persons in the binding section. 
During the last two or three months the number of items sent to the 
Government bindery has been more than doubled. In addition, the 
Cleveland Branch has been binding the documents by contract up to a 
total of not less than 30,000 volumes in the last two years. The binding 
section has been transferred now from the Acquisition Division to the 
Catalog Division. 

CHANGES IN BUILDING PLANS 


The surveyors recommended modification of building plans and an 
agreement on two years after the end of the war for the completion of 
the new building. Definite progress has been made in carrying out this 
recommendation. The Army Service Forces has set aside $60,000 for 
studies to determine the cost of land, building equipment, etc., so that 
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a definite and detailed recommendation can be made to the Congress 
for a deficiency appropriation to permit the completion of working 
plans and acquisition of land by September, 1946. If this plan is car- 
ried through, the building can be started as soon as material becomes 
available. In this connection, it should be noted that The Surgeon 
General has decided to separate physically the Army Medical Library 
from the Army Medical Museum and Army Institute of Pathology. Any 
other arrangement was found to be unsatisfactory in that it was practically 
impossible to make plans which would serve adequately both institu- 
tions if under the same roof. 

A number of other minor recommendations appeared in the survey 
report, most of which have been carried out without any particular dif- 
ficulty. Finally, it may be said that while some changes in organization 
will have to occur in future, the present scheme is thought to be thor- 
oughly sound, and all detailed plans of the building are developing in 
conformity with it. Thus the responsibility for the success of a new 
Library will rest largely upon the work of the present staff, and the 
decision to follow the recommendations of the survey. 

In conclusion, I feel that I should pay high tribute to the members 
of the Survey Group, headed by Mr. Metcalf, and to the many members 
of the staff who have assisted us in this great undertaking, particularly 
the administrative capabilities and wise recommendations made by the 
Acting Librarian, Captain Francis R. St. John, which were of the 
greatest value. Likewise, Sergeant Ralph R. Shaw, now the head of the 
Library of the Department of Agriculture, was responsible for highly 
appreciated work in the preparation of detailed plans and in suggesting 
many details of organization which have proved most effective. Mr. 
Wyllis Wright who was here in the capacity of Consultant and who is 
now The Librarian of the Army Medical Library, rendered splendid 
service. Lt. Colonel Thomas Keys and Dr. Max Fisch of the Branch were 
in great measure responsible for the far reaching results obtained in the 
Branch Library. In transferring the direction of the Army Medical Li- 
brary into the capable hands of my successors, I feel nothing but con- 
fidence that final success will be achieved and that I shall live to see it. 





Building a New Nursing School Library 


By Nettie A. MEHNE, Librarian, School of Nursing Library, 
Wesley Memorial Hospital, Chicago, Illinois 


URSING libraries, in the sense thought of by trained librarians, are 
N only beginning to play an active part in the education of a 
nurse, although schools of nursing are an established American 
institution. Until the report was made by the Committee on the Grading 
of Nursing Schools in 1932, little attention seems to have been paid to 
nursing libraries. At this time, it was found that “‘half of the nursing 
schools in the country have less than 160 reference books in their school 
libraries. Seven per cent have no reference books at all. Only 11 per 
cent have 500 books or more. . . . During the year, 15 per cent of the 
schools did not spend a single dollar for reference books, and half the 
schools of the country spent less than $35.’ Librarians, trained or other- 
wise, were not even mentioned in the report. The conclusion to be 
drawn from this study is inescapable. Although a few nursing educators 
realized the need for libraries, emphasis had been placed almost ex- 
clusively on the staff and facilities for the clinical teaching of students. 
As a result, inadequate libraries in schools of nursing have been the 
rule rather than the exception. The realization of the vital part such a 
library can play in an educational program for nurses is steadily growing, 
and it is encouraging to note that nursing school libraries have increased 
in number and improved in quality in the last few years. No recent sur- 
vey of nursing libraries has been made, so there are no statistics available 
to indicate this growth. But, an ever- expanding list of articles appearing 
on nursing libraries indicates the interest in them today, and augurs well 
for their continued growth and support. 

The building of a new nursing school library revolves chiefly around 
two key people: the director of the school of nursing and the librarian. 
The initial impetus, provision for funds, and selection of a librarian is 
the responsibility of the director of the school. It is her problem to obtain 
adequate financing for the library. Only inadequate libraries result from 
insufficient funds. Provision, therefore, must be made not only for the 

* Fleming, Marian R., A study of needed library resources and their organization. 


(In National League of Nursing Education. Annual report, 42d. N.Y., League, 1936. 
P. 183) 
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initial expense, but the way must be clear for the inclusion of a library 
budget in the. total school expenditures. This separate budget should 
cover annual operating expenses and be adequate to meet the needs of 
a growing library. The initial budget must provide for the obvious needs 
which even a very small library has. For example: furniture, lighting 
fixtures, shelving, files, card catalog, typewriter, and the basic book and 
journal collection. The demands on a first budget seem endless, but 
should not be allowed to defeat altogether the establishment of a new 
library. Gifts are often used to supply this initial budget. Nurses alumnz 
associations, hospital auxiliary groups, and public spirited individuals 
will respond to the salesmanship of the director of the school. Gifts 
should not, however, be relied upon to cover the annual expenses. A new 
library should be grounded on efficient and wise budgeting. 

Financial plans made, a suitable space to house the library must be 
selected. The question immediately arises whether it should be located 
in the nurses’ residence or in the hospital. The answer depends upon 
numerous factors, among which is the convenience of the groups for 
whom it is planned: student nurses, graduate nurses, faculty and super- 
vising staff, and school administrators. There is much to be said in favor 
of housing the library in the nurses’ residence. Nurses’ training requires 
long and irregular hours and the library must remain open late at night 
to accommodate duty schedules. Because of this, student use is increased 
when the girls can reach the library without having to leave the building. 
This location proves equally convenient for the graduate nurses and 
faculty members since it is customary for them to live in the nurses’ 
residence. If at all possible, the library should be near the classrooms as 
a convenience for the instructors. A nursing library housed in the hos- 
pital is more accessible for the students and graduates while they are 
on duty. Ward libraries, however, can fill this need, and are popular 
among the clinical instructors. These are discussed in greater detail later 
in this article. Suffice it to say here, that wherever the library is located, a 
small but carefully selected group of books at hand in each nursing sta- 
tion of the hospital is a necessary extension of the library itself, and 
facilitates the instruction given during duty hours. 

Whether the library is located in the nurses’ residence or the hospi- 
tal, it should be in a quiet part of the building so that study hours will 
be undisturbed. Acoustic blocks strategically used, however, will mini- 
mize both external and internal noises. It is basic that the room should be 
well ventilated and lighted. The size of the room selected should not be 
determined by the initial number of books. If future troubles are to be 
avoided, ample space for growth of the book collection should be pro- 
vided for at once. The few books usually available as the nucleus of the 
new library make it difficult for those selecting the room to visualize the 
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rapidity with which books will fill the shelves. As a result, new library 
rooms are often out-grown in too short a period of time. Provision 
should be made for store rooms and work rooms as part of the library 
unit. If at all possible, an adjoining room to be used for a Browsing 
Room should be included in the library plans. 

Library furniture is usually ordered from library supply houses, but 
may be constructed and built-in by carpenters if funds are limited. For 
example, to save expense the hospital carpenters can often build wooden 
shelves. If this is done, they should meet standard library specifications 
with adjustable shelves to provide space for over-sized books. Only 
shelving sufficient for immediate use need be purchased at the begin- 
ning. Magazine racks may also be built in. Standard vertical files to 
house the pamplet collection and a small card catalog will have to be 
purchased, as will the chairs, but tables to match the chairs and to meet 
library standards can also come from the carpenter shop. Seating capacity 
will depend upon the number of potential users of the library at any one 
time. Provision for 15 per cent of the student enrollment is usually 
sufficient. A bulletin board should be included in the list of “musts.” 
This, as well as a small book truck and unabridged dictionary stand, can 
be built by the carpenters. The librarian’s desk is the other essential 
piece of furniture in the room. A standard type desk placed near the 
library entrance meets all the needs of a small library. Walls painted 
a pastel color, draperies, pictures and growing plants make the library 
a cheerful place to study. These are often gifts to the library. 

The librarian ordinarily is elected during some phase of the setting 
up of the physical facilities of the library. She should be selected early 
enough in the planning of the new library to utilize her training and 
experience on these matters. In her selection, it is important to remem- 
ber that in addition to the usual duties of a librarian, she must be capa- 
ble of transforming an empty room into a library. The librarian who is ac- 
customed to an established library must face the initial period of bare 
shelves and empty journal racks with faith. The singular satisfaction 
which accompanies the growth of a new library will compensate the 
librarian with sufficient temerity to undertake the task. Specialized train- 
ing in library science is necessary to enable a librarian to fulfill the re- 
quirements of this job. Leading nursing educators realize: ‘“The person 
who is responsible for the library should be qualified as a librarian by 
training or experience, or both. The methods of making a school library 
serviceable are technical enough to warrant this conclusion.’’? Further, 
she must have a genuine interest in the problems and work of the nurses, 
and a realization of the important part the library can play in a well- 


? National League of Nursing Education, Fundamentals of administration for 
schools of nursing. N.Y., League, 1940. (p. 119) 
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planned school program. She must, therefore, be acquainted with the 
field of nursing, and willing to function as a member of the school staff. 

In the organization of the new library, the librarian’s full attention 
should first be placed on developing the collection of books, pamphlets 
and periodicals. The nursing school library is a small specialized library 
serving one professional group whose members are in various types of 
work within the same field. Student nurses, graduate nurses, teaching 
personnel, and school administrators comprise the library clientele. Each 
of these groups requires special consideration in the book selection, and 
their respective needs must be carefully weighed in terms of the budget 
if the new library is to render any service at all in the first months of its 
existence. In addition to these considerations, the basic book collection 
must eventually encompass three distinct groups of books. The first in- 
cludes the basic reference books which are a necessity in any library. 
These are English dictionaries, abridged and unabridged, medical dic- 
tionaries, an atlas, an encyclopedia, and many others as the budget will 
allow for them. Standard nursing and medical textbooks on all the sub- 
jects included in the curriculum comprise the second group, for example, 
anatomy, surgical nursing, nursing arts. The third group includes books 
covering the subjects that are allied to nursing: chemistry, physics, psy- 
chology, economics, sociology, education, hospital economy, et cetera. 
The National League of Nursing Education list of ‘‘Books suggested for 
libraries in schools of nursing’’* is helpful in supplying the general idea 
of the range of books needed and as a basic list. But, it should be sup- 
plemented with the book reviews found in nursing and medical journals, : 
and publisher's briefs and notices. 

In building a well-balanced collection of these three basic groups 
of books, additional factors must be considered. The first book orders 
are made up, to a large extent, of books for student use. This is because 
the nursing school library is primarily a student library. Books, written 
on the student level, must be purchased on all nursing and allied sub- 
jects. There will be courses in the curriculum for which there is no 
textbook assigned, with the result that a larger library collection on these 
particular subjects will be required. Although the medical librarian cus- 
tomarily avoids duplication of titles, in the nursing school library several 
copies of the same title must be available of those books which are as- 
signed for required reading, even as many as four or five copies. To 
serve the post-graduate, as well as the under-graduate nurse, advanced 
books'on nursing and related fields, for example, hospital administration, 
should be included in the library orders. Standard medical texts are es- 
sential references for the graduate nurses. Although the material is 


* National League of Nursing Education, Books suggested for libraries in schools 
of nursing. ed. 3. N.Y., League, 1944. 
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often beyond the comprehension of the student nurse, they are used to 
some extent for special references by the more advanced under-graduates. 
These basic texts should be owned by the nursing library because of the 
frequency of reference to them by the graduate nurses. If there is a 
medical library in the hospital open to the graduate nurse and faculty 
member, there will be no need to duplicate many of the less frequently 
used medical books. The hospital medical library should be available 
at least to the graduate nurses and the nursing faculty members. The 
availability of inter-library loans influences the entire selection of books, 
but this is particularly true of the selection needed for graduate and 
faculty use. Loans from medical school and public libraries as well as 
the available package libraries help the librarian meet the requests for 
reference material. 

Like medicine, nursing is a changing profession, and therefore, the 
nursing librarian also relies on periodical collections, but not to the 
extent necessary in a medical library. In the nursing library, periodicals 
chiefly supplement the textbooks, whereas in the medical library, they 
are the major part of the collection. The periodical collection in a nurs- 
ing library is not unimportant, however. It is necessary to keep the text- 
book material up to date and to give emphasis to new developments in 
the field. The nursing library, therefore, subscribes to a wide range of 
journals. In addition to the nursing journals, the nursing library should 
have the main stay medical journals and journals covering fields allied 
to nursing. The standard list of periodicals recommended for a school of 
nursing library consists of fifty journals and indicates suggested priority 
of purchase.‘ 

The librarian of a new nursing school library will find a large pam- 
phlet and reprint collection is a valuable supplement to the collection 
of books and current periodicals. This material is either free or very 
inexpensive and is well worth the time spent collecting it. Typical 
sources of this material are: national and state health associations, federal 
and state government publications, and pharmaceutical companies. This 
material should be classified by subject and filed either in the vertical 
file or in pamphlet boxes. It is important to keep a collection of this 
kind under control by constantly discarding material as it is published in 
book form. 

Clinical instruction, or teaching while the students are on duty in the 
hospital, is emphasized in the education of a nurse. Each clinical case 
presents its own questions and the psychological moment for the student 
to seek the answers is while she is on duty. For this purpose, ward li- 
braries are used as an adjunct to the main nursing library. These are 
collections of books from the library which are charged out as perma- 

* Wigmore, Ethel, comp., A list of fifty periodicals recommended for a school of 


nursing library. (In National League of Nursing Education, A library handbook for 
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nent loans to the instructing supervisor on each of the hospital floors. 
Although these books are listed as part of the library collection, they do 
not leave the nursing stations. Books comprising these ward libraries are 
requested by the instructors. Since the collection must of necessity be 
kept small, careful selection for subject content must be made. All col- 
lections should include at least a medical dictionary, an anatomy and 
physiology textbook, a book on materia medica and pharmacology, and 
a text on the principles and practice of nursing care. Basic texts on spe- 
cialized subjects for each department are also selected for these collec- 
tions. For example, a few good reference books on psychiatry are part 
of the psychiatric ward library. These ward libraries are a valuable part 
of nursing library service. 

The books previously discussed as part of a nursing library are 
essential if a nurse is to develop a real understanding of her profession. 
If her education is to be well-rounded, she must have at her disposal a 
balanced library which means that recreational and informational read- 
ing must also be available. Very often there is lack of emphasis upon 
the nurse’s developing a balanced reading program for herself even 
though the nurse as a person needs the strength and horizon to be gained 
from such an outlet. For this reason, a Browsing Room should be a part 
of a library in a school of nursing. Such a room can be set-up at little 
additional expense to the school. Donors particularly like giving gifts to 
this room. However provided, funds should be allocated for this purpose. 
The Browsing Room should be furnished informally to create a home- 
like library atmosphere. Here the nurses should be able to find the better 
current fiction and non-fiction books as well as a collection of the 
“classics.” A few of the popular magazines should be subscribed to, and 
daily newspapers should be included. As the library grows, a collection 
of phonograph records and sheet music might be added. Until the li- 
brary has a collection of its own, arrangements can usually be made for 
inter-library loans of books from the public library. Each library will 
find its own particular way of providing such reading. It can hardly be 
said that the library is rendering its full measure of service if such read- 
ing is not available. 

It is a unique new nursing library which does not inherit a non- 
descript collection of books. To build from this, through the first book 
order, a nucleus of books which will meet the pressure of immediate 
needs and which will at the same time be a step toward the basic book 
collection, requires that this book order receive painstaking attention. 
Each book must be given individual consideration chiefly in terms of the 
number of topics covered, adequacy of treatment of each, recency of 
publication, reputation of the author. Books which meet this rigid 
scrutiny comprise the first book order. The new nursing library book 
collection, perforce, is limited largely to subjects covered in the school 
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curriculum. The remaining “want list’’ will be far longer than the first 
order. Subsequent book orders consist of books considered for the first 
purchase and discarded in favor of those with a priority. Several book 
orders will have become part of the cataloged library collection before 
replacements and new editions must be considered. The faculty of the 
nursing school and the library committee assist the librarian in the selec- 
tion of books. It is customary for the librarian to keep both groups sup- 
plied with information on new books available. Faculty members are 
asked to recommend for purchase books and periodicals in their respec- 
tive fields. These requests are referred to the library committee which 
evaluates the recommendations in view of the collection as a whole, and 
approves the book order. 

The library committee serves in advisory capacity to the librarian. 
Members of this committee are appointed by the director of nurses and 
should be a representative group of the school. Usual members of the 
committee are: the educational director of the school, a member of the 
faculty, a graduate nurse, a counselor in charge of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, a student representative, and the librarian. The director of the 
school is an ex-officio member. The work and function of the committee, 
namely book selection and policy formation, is not different from that 
of any library committee. But, the committee can be particularly valuable 
to the librarian in the new nursing library for she is not only building 
a new library, she is building it into its rightful place in the school. 

No matter how small or specialized a library may be, it must be cat- 
aloged and classified so that proper use may be made of each book. In 
a small library, greater use has to be made of fewer books. An accession 
record should be kept from the beginning of the library. Cataloging and 
accessioning books are basically the same as in all libraries. As in medical 
libraries, title entries are used only when the title of the book does not 
denote the subject contents. Author and subject entries are always made. 
Subject analytical cards should be made for parts of books that cover 
material not found anywhere else in the library, and for material that is 
of particular value in building up the library collection. A shelf list file 
must also be kept to use in taking the yearly inventory, and to show at a 
glance the extent of material in the library on any one field. 

Whereas cataloging and accessioning in a nursing library follow the 
usual library practice in a specialized library, the nursing library presents 
a different problem in the choice of a classification system. “. . . Nursing 
is a distinct professional discipline having library requirements peculiar 
to itself; that [is} a nursing library is not a medical library, a social 
work library nor a general library. It is a combination of all three.” 


* Doyle, Ann, and Casamajor, Mary, A Classification for a nursing school library, 
Am. J. Nursing 34:871, Sept. '34. 
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For this reason, the selection of a classification system for the new 
nursing library should be made only after a careful evaluation of the 
systems available. The Dewey decimal number classification scheme and 
the Library of Congress classification system are in use by some nursing 
and medical libraries although they were not designed with their needs in 
mind. As both cover all knowledge, nursing and medical books must 
all be classified from one section of each system resulting in long class 
numbers. The Boston Medical Library classification and the Cunningham 
classification for medical literature were created for medical libraries. 
These must be adopted for use in a nursing library. For example, num- 
ber 25 is obstetrics in the Boston Medical Classification system. The 
nursing librarian must add to this to distinguish obstetrical nursing from 
books on obstetrics. Further additions must be made for nursing history, 
et cetera. These are illustrative of the similar lacks. from the point of 
view of the nursing librarian to be found in the other classification sys- 
tems that are less commonly used. Because the special needs of a nursing 
library were inadequately met by the existing systems, a new classifica- 
tion system was prepared for the Bellevue School of Nursing Library by 
Ann Doyle and Mary Casamajor about ten years ago. This is a decimal 
classification based on the Dewey decimal, Library of Congress, Ballard, 
National Health Library and others. It has ten main classes and ten sub- 
classes. Further expansion is provided by additional subdivisions.* This 
classification system is recommended for use by new nursing libraries. 

Every librarian has a public relations job to do for the library of 
which he is a part. This is particularly true of the nursing school librarian 
because adequate libraries have been more slowly accepted in this field. 
Therefore, and this is of prime importance to the librarian building a 
new library, the nursing school librarian must deliberately set out to 
vitalize and sell her library. One of the most important ways this can 
be done is through reference work for all the nursing school personnel. 
Reference questions will be few at first, but will increase in proportion 
to the value of the services rendered by the librarian. It is to be urged that 
she not limit herself to the answers which can be supplied from her own 
library. Only by supplying the answer will she establish the library in its 
rightful place as an essential part of the school of nursing. 

The ways in which a librarian can sell her library are so numerous 
as to defy listing. Before the periodicals are placed on the open rack, 
the attention of faculty members should be called to articles in which they 
may be interested. Likewise, notices of new books, and, by all means, of 
the arrival of books which have been requested, should be routinely sent 
to them. The opportunities presented by the bulletin board are legion. 


* Doyle, Ann, and Casamajor, Mary, A Classification for a nursing school library, 
Am. J. Nursing 34:871-874, Sept. '34. 
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Book plates, abstracts of articles, newspaper clippings, display of student 
work, and faculty articles are a few examples of materials available for 
posting. Where the school of nursing has a school paper, there is a 
ready channel for a library column on new books in the library; sug- 
gested library reading, both leisure and professional; book reviews; and 
library chatter on rules. If the library has space for special exhibits, dis- 
plays of student work will further tie in the library with the school. It is 
an important part of this whole program, fitting the library to the school, 
that the library be open during the hours when it can be used. As a result, 
library hours are long in order to accommodate all the nurses and their 
varying schedules of hospital duty hours. This may mean being open 
on weekdays from eight until ten every day, and Saturdays and Sundays 
although for shorter hours. Library rules can and should be a part of the 
whole picture of making the school library a pleasant place to be. 

Many schools find it beneficial to introduce the pre-clinical or new 
students to the library on or before their first day of classes. This orienta- 
tion period endeavors to acquaint the group with a brief history of their 
library, the classification system used, and the use of the card catalog. 
There should be a brief discussion of the books and their location in the 
library, the contents of the periodicals and the use of the periodical in- 
dexes, and the use and value of the vertical file. Nursing and medical 
terminology will be strange to the girls at first, so they should be urged 
to ask for help whenever needed. The library hours and rules should be 
carefully explained to avoid possible future misunderstanding. Where 
the school adopts a plan of supervised study in the library for pre- 
clinical students, the librarian has a singular opportunity of helping them 
cultivate the library habit early in their nursifg careers. 

The librarian should not neglect the use which can be made of 
routine records of attendance, circulation, number of reference questions 
answered, and new acquisitions to the library. These can tell the story 
of the use and growth of the library to the administrative staff of the 
school. 

Only the first steps in the organization of a new nursing library have 
been discussed. Building a library never ceases while it continues to per- 
form its true functions. ‘‘A library grows quickly, but matures slowly. 
Therefore the building of it should be a considered task, undertaken 
not only to produce quantity, but permanent and increasing quality. Size 
is no index of the value of a collection, and neither does it reflect the 
value of the service it renders its readers.’’’ 
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The Value of Exhibit Material to the 
Professional School Library 


By ALiceE M. McCann, Librarian, Schools of Medicine and 
Dentistry, University of Pittsburgh 


survived the impact of the Accelerated Program on our respec- 

tive libraries in the schools of medicine and dentistry, can now 
pause and devote some of our time to the cultural and historical aspects 
of our special collections which constitute exhibit material. An exhibit 
has been defined “‘as a means of imparting information over a period of 
time to many people.” 

Holding special exhibits is one of the best forms for publicizing 
the assets of the small but growing professional school library in a 
given community. Even a dozen books with some claim to rarity or 
which are of historical importance should not be locked away because 
they are so few, but should be displayed with pride and publicized ex- 
tensively. Even good facsimiles are worthy of an exhibition. It is good 
and legitimate publicity, and is a stimulus toward additional gifts, and 
often routes material of historical importance to a place where its value 
is known, appreciated, and where it will be preserved for posterity. 

Exhibits can publicize little-known or rare library material. They 
can also stimulate interest in historical research; promote interest in a 
specific subject field or group of related subject fields. They can also 
honor donors, encourage hobbies, or observe a special occasion or a 
particular anniversary. No year is devoid of anniversaries which are 
important enough to commemorate, whether international, national, or 
local. 

For the library unable to compete with the several very large ones 
in the United States, whose names are well-known at home and abroad, 
and which have tremendous collections and rarities running into the 
thousands, a similar exhibit, carefully planned and executed, and well 
publicized, can obtain similar results, and before long the dozen rarities 
have grown to twenty-four in number. 

The small library is indeed fortunate which has a number of special 
collections if they are well organized and varied in subject matter. In a 
teaching institution the use of rare and historically important books is 
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unquestioned in cultivating a taste for historical research and arousing an 
interest in type designs, printers devices, wood-cuts, engraved plates and 
bindings. They form a definite and notable intellectual contribution to 
the work of the institution fortunate enough to possess them. 

The publicity an outstanding exhibit should receive could be handled 
by the University News Service. It is usually publicized in the university 
through its weekly newspaper. Alumni publications are another ex- 
cellent medium, for alumni who have collected books are often at a 
loss as to their ultimate disposal. If an alumnus knows that his school is 
interested in acquiring and preserving fine collections, the results of 
such publicity have more than paid dividends. The local and outlying 
newspapers are also excellent channels through which the assets and 
prestige of the university can be raised, particularly if it is in a city. The 
local medical and dental society publications should not be overlooked 
for desirable publicity, for rare and little-known material merit it. 

The material for an exhibit may range from rare books on various 
subjects which are notable for their fine format and artistic design: 
for example, the sixteenth and seventeenth century French medical and 
dental works which emphasize fine typography, beautifully engraved 
frontispieces and portraits, and engraved chapter vignettes, filled with 
designs which defy the imagination in allegorical beauty of birds, beasts, 
and flowers, grotesque and unreal, to rare anatomical atlases, drawn by 
the world’s greatest artists. The first edition of an epoch-making work; 
original manuscripts; books autographed by personages from among 
the professions of the healing arts; special collections about eminent 
men, consisting of memorabilia which the library possesses, or private 
collections loaned for the occasion by faculty, students, alumni or friends, 
are all excellent material. 

Book plates, both personal and institutional, are always good exhibit 
material. First year students show great interest in anatomical atlases. 
Upper classmen will pore over an exhibit of the first American medical 
journals and will read with much interest the early clinical case reports 
on internal medicine and surgery. Exhibits of the early surgical texts: 
Paré, Wiseman, and various others, showing the armamentarium and 
techniques of the period make excellent display material. Early obstetrical 
atlases known for their fine engraved plates and showing the develop- 
ment of the forceps and the various types of delivery are always good. 

Facsimiles of the Ebers Papyrus and the Edwin Smith Surgical 
Papyrus have been used, as have eighteenth century reprints of early 
Chinese medical and surgical texts. The illustrations are in diagrammatic 
form and always arouse the interest of the students, particularly if the 
pages are turned frequently in the case. 

Special collections of the works of Boerhave, Harvey, Van Leeuwen- 
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hoek, Sydenham and Withering are also good. Documentary evidence 
regarding the discovery of inhalation anesthesia and the controversy 
which raged over it tell a dramatic and tragic story. The controversy 
which raged over puerperal sepsis, involving our own Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and the Austrian, Semmelweis, is also a very colorful story and 
good exhibit material. 

If the library is in conjunction with a good museum so much the 
better, for a combination of books and instruments tell a much more 
comprehensive story. 

In dentistry, original copies of the earliest published texts are note- 
worthy material for exhibit purposes, particularly the early French ones 
which are outstanding for their fine format. A collection of early dental 
Americana is another good subject. Early dental dissertations, both Euro- 
pean and American, are unusual and scarce. Early dental periodical 
literature is interesting, provided the first number of volume one is 
unbound with the front cover intact. If the library is lucky enough to 
have a complete set of the American Library of Dental Science, 1839 to 
1851, it will provide interesting study for the students. A collection 
of the works of John Hunter, Pierre Fauchard, and coming down to the 
modern classical period of Willoughby D. Miller and Green Vardiman 
Black, also makes good exhibit material. 

The controversy which raged over Wells, Morton and Jackson and 
the discovery of inhalation anesthesia, and the part played by Sir James 
Y. Simpson in the use of chloroform in childbirth is superlatively good 
material for an historical exhibit, and of interest to dental students and 
faculty. 

An exhibit program is sometimes curtailed by inadequate facilities. 
The location of the exhibit is worthy of consideration. Often special 
rooms are allocated for the use of rare or permanent exhibits. A spacious 
corridor leading into the reading room is excellent, if it is well lighted, 
for it provides adequate wall space for either built in cases or museum 
cases with adjustable shelves. 

A poorly planned and hastily executed exhibit is worse than none 
at all. One should have a clear definition of purpose before starting 
such an undertaking. A knowledge of the subject is essential and often 
involves hours of research. 

The appearance of simplicity should be striven for, and a cluttered 
and messy appearance avoided. The first glance should give the observer 
the main idea. Too much material should not be crowded into a small 
space. The arrangement of the various items must be symmetrical, with 
the center of balance being the main interest. The legends on the cards 
should be concise, yet cover the subject adequately. 

In arousing interest in historical collections, a specific subject should 
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be chosen and a coherent story told of its development by means of 
pertinent annotations. It is to be remembered that graphic material 
always tells a better story and catches the eye more quickly than the 
written word. A combination of the two is excellent. 

The length of time an exhibit is held should be determined by its 
purpose, the amount of interest displayed by students and faculty, and 
the amount of time the librarian is able to devote to the planning and 
arranging of a new one. 

In summarizing, the exhibits held by the professional school library 
as an aspect of library service are effective and have potentialities as 
an implement to increase its holdings by the stimulation of gifts, thereby 
increasing the assets and prestige of the institution. 
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Volunteers in Hospital Libraries 


By Mrs. MADGE C. PREBLE, Technical Staff Librarian 
(Hospital and Recreation Corps, Chicago Chapter 
American Red Cross, Chicago, Illinois) 


ARTIME EMERGENCIES have finally given the library world an 
opportunity to see great numbers of volunteer aides working in 
hospital libraries all over the country. Any professional librarian 
who has worked with these volunteers during the last four years knows 
the vital contribution they have made in military and civilian hospitals. 

In the greater Chicago area they have proved their worth conclu- 
sively and have made possible the continuous ward service which is so 
important in hospital library work. Under the auspices of the Chicago 
Chapter of the American Red Cross, trained volunteer library workers 
have been used extensively in hospital libraries, both military and 
civilian. 

Since 1942 the Hospital and Recreation Corps (Gray Ladies) of the 
Chicago Chapter has conducted seventeen library courses for these work- 
ers. 

Of the more than 200 women who have been graduated since 1942, 
130 are still actively engaged in carrying out their assignments. A 
careful check has been kept on the percentage of absenteeism among 
the volunteers and a conservative estimate shows that 85% of assign- 
ments are kept. The 15% includes absences because of illness and trips 
out of town which can be compared to paid workers’ vacations. 

As the war progressed the demand for volunteer library workers 
increased to such an extent that a Gray Lady who was also a trained 
librarian was attached to the Headquarters Staff to teach the course. A 
Library Director was also appointed. An interviewing system was set up 
so that the Director of Library Service and the Staff Librarian could 
screen those volunteers who wished to do library work. In this way only 
those women who are actually suited to do library work are permitted to 
attend the course. Each volunteer is required to give two days a week to 
library work. 

THE COURSE 


The library course consists of a series of twelve lectures which in- 
cludes the following subjects: 
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. Orientation: The why and how of a hospital library 
2. Organization and maintenance of a hospital library 
. Library techniques: classification, cataloging, record keeping, 
filing 
. Library techniques; continued 
. Library techniques; continued 
. Book selection: aids, how to scan for reviews, widening your 
book horizon ’ 
. Fitting the book to the patient 
. Ward service; loading the truck, ward etiquette, proper approach 
to the patient, etc. 
. Work with children, armed forces, adult civilian patients 
10. Keeping the patient interested in the library 
11. Review 
12. Examination 


Practical demonstrations in which the class takes part are given on 
classifying, cataloging, loading a book truck, proper approach to the pa- 
tient, etc. 

After she has passed the course and received her assignment, each 
Gray Lady makes the rounds of the wards with an experienced worker 
so that she is familiar with the rules of the particular hospital before 
she begins her ward work alone. The probationary period is one month. 


Regular library conferences are held at Headquarters where library 
problems are discussed. New books are reviewed by the Staff Librarian, 
monthly reports are read and circulation statistics are given. The meetings 
are turned over to the volunteers with the Library Director as mod- 
erator. 


CIVILIAN HOSPITALS 

In the civilian hospitals where volunteer library help is used, only 
two hospitals employ librarians where the worker has trained super- 
vision. In the other hospitals the Gray Ladies have established and 
conducted the libraries. They do every type of library work: cataloging, 
classifying, filing, shelving, typing, ordering books and magazines, car- 
ing for overdues, hunting down snags and, of course, the ward work. 

Regular supervisory visits are made to these libraries by the Library 
Director and the Staff Librarian. 


MILITARY HOSPITALS 


In the military hospitals such as Gardiner General and Vaughan 
General, the Gray Ladies are supervised by trained librarians and are 
given brief additional in-service training to acquaint them with Army 
regulations and the various departments of the hospital. A librarian 
accompanies the Gray Lady on her rounds at least twice before she takes 
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the book truck out by herself. On the average of once every two months, 
a supervisory check is made on each volunteer by a librarian. 

Since there is paid personnel to carry on the library routines in these 
hospitals, the duties of the volunteer consist mainly of ward work with 
the patients. After selecting the books and loading her truck the Gray 
Lady starts on her rounds delivering reserves, helping patients select 
books and suggesting interesting titles for recreational reading. Approxi- 
mately 90% of the patients want and need help in selecting their books. 
Special requests are written down and after the tour of the ward has 
been made the Gray Lady completes the requests. On returning to the 
library she checks her truck for all returned books and shelves those 
left on the truck. As part of her work the Gray Lady reads shelves and 
spends at least one hour a week examining titles with which she is not 
familiar. 

Periodically the librarians arrange special meetings for the volun- 
teers where doctors are invited to speak on bibliotherapy. 

Every opportunity is given the volunteers to make use of their special 
talents. For example, after careful instruction from a competent psy- 
chiatric social worker a Gray Lady has been circulating books in the 
psychiatric wards; another gives book reviews for patients as part of her 


library work. 
POST WAR 


Because the military as well as civilian hospitals in this area have 
evidenced tremendous interest in the Gray Lady library worker there is 
a continuing need for volunteers. 

Among the trained Gray Ladies themselves, there has been no cessa- 
tion of interest and applications for admission to the library course come 
into Headquarters regularly. The course is still being conducted every 
three months and will be continued as long as there are requests for 
library volunteers. 

It is the writer’s belief that as trained hospital librarians become 
available the ground work provided by the volunteers will prove valu- 
able. 

Through their efforts they have shown hospital authorities that 
libraries are a necessary adjunct to good hospital service and that trained 
personnel should be hired to carry on the work which they have started 
during the war years. 





Association News 


The 1946 meeting of the Medical Library Association will be held 
March 25, 26 and 27 as the guest of the Yale University School of Medicine 
Library. Headquarters will be at the Taft Hotel, New Haven. 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
NEW HAVEN MEETING 


March 25-27, 1946 


Headquarters 


The Headquarters hotel will the The Taft, College and Chapel Streets. 
Accommodations in New Haven are unfortunately limited and reservations 
should be made as early as possible direct with the hotel. Since the Taft will 
not be able to accommodate all the members, the Taft and additional hotels 
are listed as follows: 

Hotel Taft: Manager, Mr. Craig La Vin. (10 singles, 20 doubles) 
Prices: $3.85 for single with bath 
6.00 for double with bath 
Hotel Garde: Room Manager, Mr. A. C. Bollen. (15 rooms) 
Near Railroad station 
Prices: $1.50 up 
3.00 for single with bath 
4.50 for double with bath 
Hotel Bishop: Room Manager, Mr. Budge. (3 singles, 5 doubles) 
Near Headquarters 
Prices: $3.00 for single with bath 
5.00 for double with bath 
Hotel Duncan: Room Manager, Mr. Oscarson. (‘a few rooms’’) 
Near Headquarters 
Prices: $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 for singles 
5.00-6.00 for doubles with bath 
4.00 for doubles with running water 
YMCA: Room Manager, Mr. Urbach. (‘‘a few rooms’’) 
Prices: $1.25 and .50 membership fee, for single 
.50 and .50 membership fee, for extra cot 
“Room Service’ at time of convention—the “Y’’ will telephone 
individual rooming houses and help anyone find a room. 
YWCA: Room Manager, Miss Staebner. (10 rooms) 
Prices: $1.50, $1.75 and $2.00 for single 
3.00 for room (double) with bath 
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The “YW” will also help anyone find accommodations in private 
houses. 
If the given hotels are full when your reservation is received, the local 
committee will then attempt to place you elsewhere. 


Program 


The Yale Committee on Arrangements has notified the Executive Com- 
mittee that a provisional program for the meeting will be circulated to the 
members sometime in February. Meanwhile the Yale Committee would like to 
know the following: 

(1) Do you have a paper that you would like to contribute? 

(2) Have you any problem that you would like to have discussed ? 

Suggestions should be addressed as soon as possible to Dr. J. F. Fulton, 
Yale Medical Library, 333 Cedar Street, New Haven 11, Connecticut. 

A symposium on the classification of military medicine is scheduled for 
Tuesday morning, March 26. Will those who wish to contribute kindly notify 
Dr. Fulton. 


MR. FRANK PLACE HONORED 


MR. FRANK PLACE, reference librarian of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, has retired after forty years’ service there. He resigned as of 1 Oc- 
tober but on 28 September the staff of the Library and the members of the 
Committee on Library gathered to bid him many more years of happy life. He 
was presented with an illuminated testimonial by the Council and Trustees, 
and some books and other things by the Library Committee and those who 
have worked with him through the course of years. 

Mr. Place, a graduate of the Pratt Institute Library School, joined the 
Academy staff in 1905. Fellows of the Academy will ever be grateful to him 
for the help he was always ready to give them. Besides doing his reference 
work for years Mr. Place took an especial interest in the care of the separate 
portraits, mounting them and labelling them with names and dates. He also 
made a collection of the bookplates of medical men and institutions. 

He wrote a number of papers on medical library work such as: ‘‘Biblio- 
graphic Style in Medical Literature” (Medical Record 1913, vol. 83, pp. 157- 
160) ; and ‘Verify Your References. A Word to Medical Writers” (New 
York Medical Journal 1916, vol. 104, pp. 697-699). The humour for which 
Mr. Place was well known is found particularly in his Medical Pickwick 
articles: “Bibliographical Bones” (1915, vol. 1, pp. 82-84) and “Insufh- 
ciency of the Spondulix Bursae—the Cause of Barocardia” (with Dr. Felicia 
Robbins as joint author, 1918, vol. 4, pp. 353-354). For the Bulletin of the 
Medical Library Association he wrote a number of very useful articles, all 
appearing in the new series of volumes: “The Pamphlet as a Library Tool” 
(1917, vol. 7, pp. 17-22); ‘First Steps in Medical Library Work” (1921, 
vol. 10, pp. 37-47) ; “Abbreviation More or Less” (1933, vol. 21, pp. 111- 
113); “Ghost Writing’ (1934, vol. 22, pp. 209-213) ; and “Records off the 
Record” (1944, vol. 32, pp. 214-216). 

Frank Place is one of the best known among librarians in New York, not 
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only because he is a librarian but because he is a great walker, and walking 
clubs seem to have many librarians among their members. For years he has 
been president of the Camp and Trail Club. The New York Walk Book 
(first published in 1923, and a new and revised edition was published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. in 1934) was written by the late Raymond H. Torrey, 
Frank Place, and Dr. Robert L. Dickinson, and illustrated by the last. Finally, 
Mr. Place wrote an appreciation of this great friend Raymond H. Torrey 
(1880-1938), which appeared in High Spots, the Yearbook of the Adiron- 
dack Mountain Club, 1939. 

DR. RAMSEY SPILLMAN, A member of the Committee on Library read 
the following sonnet when we met to say au revoir to Mr. Place before he 
retired to Cortland, New York. 


To FRANK PLACE, ON His RETIRING AFTER ForTy YEARS 


Alas, alas, to part how great the sorrow! 

Alas, to leave the friends grown fond with years! 
Alas, to realize that on the morrow 

We part from one of whom there are no peers, 
While two score rounds this globe her orbit traces 
Old Time his stream is ever swiftly flowing; 

And while we all are fond of going places, 

It saddens us to know that Place is going. 


We'll miss your patience in a job demanding, 

We'll miss your genial ways, your smiling face, 

A guide, philosopher, and friend outstanding, 

In short, we'll miss the genius of the Place. 

Farewell, old friend whom we esteem so highly, 
We wish for you retired the life of Riley. 


The Library of the Medical College of the State of South Carolina issued 
a special “Baruch Number’’ of their Bulletin. DR. HILLYER RUDISILL and 
MISS ANNABELL FURMAN are to be congratulated on such an excellent con- 
tribution on the life and works of Dr. Simon Baruch. 


The Library of the Medical College of the State of South Carolina reports 
a number of interesting items. MR. WILLIAM H. JESSE, Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, has made a recent survey of the Library, and his recom- 
mendations and suggestions are expected to yield many tangible results. 
Much needed equipment has been added in the form of tables and chairs and 
a Kardex list of all the Serials Holdings. 


MARY AMENT is now Librarian at Baylor University College of Medicine 
in Houston. She is a graduate of Louisiana State University Library School 
and has held responsible positions in the Libraries of the Tulane University 
School of Medicine, Bowman Gray School of Medicine, and, more recently, 
the Medical College of Alabama. 
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MISS RUTH YAGER has recently been appointed Reference Librarian at the 
University of Texas, Medical Branch. She is a graduate of Sam Houston State 
Teacher's College, with Library Science as a major. 


The Library at South Western Medical School in Dallas had a dinner 
recently as a booster for funds, DR. C. D. LEAKE, Dean of the University of 
Texas, Medical Branch, was the guest speaker. 


St. Louis University School of Medicine Library (DR. WM. A. FITZGERALD, 
Librarian) recently received the Grindon Collection of 166 items on Vac- 
cination and Small Pox, plus a good section on Dermatology from Dr. 
Joseph Grindon, Sr., Professor Emeritus of Dermatology. 


MISS MARION A. MURPHY, Librarian of Washington University School of 
Medicine Library announces that a bronze plaque in memory of the late Ella 
Lawrence, former librarian, has been placed in the Reading Room. The 
inscription reads: 

Ella Bailey Lawrence, 1878-1942: 
Librarian, 1917-1942. 
te | 

MISS LOUISE KING, formerly at Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of the 
State of Maryland Library, Baltimore is now at the New York Academy of 
Medicine in the reference department. 


MISS DOROTHY SPEAR has left New York Medical College for a position 
in a pharmaceutical house, and MiSs MARGARET BRINTON is now Librarian at 
New York Medical College. 


MISS GERTRUDE FINNEMAN has resigned from Lennox Hill Hospital 
Library. 


MISS FLORENCE COOKSLEY is now Librarian and Managing Editor of the 
Washington Institute of Medicine, 314 Randolph Place, N.E., Washington. 
As Editor, she prepares the abstracts and edits the six Medical Abstract Jour- 
nals of the Institute. Her many friends wish her success in her new under- 
taking. ba 

MISS HELEN MONAHAN, Librarian of the Charlotte Medical Library, 
reports many interesting news items from her Library. Although the Library 
lost one-third of its members to the Armed Forces, the use of the Library 
increased 25 per cent. The Library was most appreciative of an unusual gift; 
an almost complete set of the Index Catalogue from the Medical College of the 
State of South Carolina. One of the most unusual reference questions ever 
received was from a Captain who asked this question. What causes fluores- 
cence in man? He had a man whose sweat glands would glow, especially after 
he consumed a quart of liquor before mowing the lawn. He looked like a 
neon sign. The question was never answered. 
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MISS FRITZI F. BERNE is the newly appointed librarian of the Winnebago 
County Medical Library, Seminary and Bluff Streets, Rockford, Illinois. Miss 
Berne goes to that position immediately from her work in the public library 
of Rockford, but she has had the advantage of a number of years experience 
before the war at the Geneva (Switzerland) Headquarters of the American 
Medical Association and is especially well equipped as a translator in the 
medical field. 


MISS HELEN CRAWFORD has been appointed librarian in charge of the 
University of Wisconsin School of Medicine Library, Madison, Wisconsin. She 
was formerly a member of the staff of the Iowa State Medical Library. 


MISS MARION WHITE has accepted the librarianship of the School of 
Nursing Library, St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, Illinois. Miss White was 
formerly on the staff of the Library of the American Medical Association. 


MISS CHARLOTTE DREW has taken over the work in the Joseph Brennemann 
Medical Library at Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago, Illinois. Miss 
Drew has had experience in several of the hospital medical libraries of Chi- 
cago. She received her present appointment November 1. 


MRS. MARGARET MOORE BUTLER has been added to the staff of the Uni- 
versity of California Medical School Library. Prior to joining the staff she 


had been in the library of the Safeway Stores. 


MISS EDANE ROWELL, Assistant Librarian of the University of California 
Medical School Library writes that they are planning their new quarters but 
in a very vague manner, as an extensive building program is under way for 
that campus. She says that they have been promised either a separate building 
or a whole wing, but the location and the shape are still mysteries. 


MISS SUZANNE FALLOT is now on the staff of the Los Angeles County 
Medical Association Library, taking charge of the periodical and circulation 
departments. She was formerly Librarian at the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Sanatorium at Mt. McGregor, New York. 


MISS JULIA C. ORR, Librarian of the Lancaster County Medical Society 
Library at Lincoln, Nebraska, for 2 years is now Librarian at the Dental 
College Library at the University of Nebraska. 


The Orleans Parish Medical Society presented Miss Mary Louise Marshall, 
a nine inch silver bowl, appropriately engraved, in recognition of her twenty- 
fifth anniversary as librarian of the Society’s library. Her many friends extend 
to her their best wishes and congratulations on this recognition of her many 
achievements. 
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THE NEW MEDICAL CLASSIFICATION FOR THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS AND THE ARMY MEDICAL LIBRARY 
—A PROGRESS REPORT 


At the meeting of the Army Medical Library Consultants in October 
1944, Miss Mary Louise Marshall reported (in the Bulletin of the Medical 
Library Association, 1945, 33: 180-82) the initial steps which had been taken 
towards producing a system of classification suitable for the Army Medical 
Library. Working under the auspices of a committee representing this Library, 
the Library of Congress, and the Army Medical Library Survey Committee, and 
with the counsel of physicians concerned with the various specialties of medi- 
cine, she had made the preliminary studies for new alternative schedules for 
Medicine, Class R, and for the pre-clinical sciences in Class Q for the Library 
of Congress system. 

Since that time Miss Marshall has been hard at work putting the results 
of this study into effect. The schedule for each subject division has been 
drawn up and submitted for advice and correction to medical specialists and 
to the members of the Committee on Classification. As may be imagined, 
this has proved a long process, The first draft of the whole is about finished, 
and the Army Medical Library will begin soon to classify its collection 
by it. In the actual application of the schedules, it is expected that alterations, 
additions, and subtractions will be found necessary. Consequently, until such 
trial has been thoroughly made, it is judged wise not to make the provisional 
first draft of the classification available for general distribution. The process 
of classifying the Army Medical Library collection should result in establishing 
the system in permanent form. It will then be possible to publish it as an 
integral part of the Library of Congress classification schedules. 

It should be noted that the notation for these new schedules has been 
planned so that it will not conflict with the use of those in the original 
Library of Congress scheme for Class Q and Class R. The material from these 
classes has been assigned to hitherto unused portions of the alphabet, the 
new Q divisions occupying QS to QZ, while Medicine proper (the former R 
sections) utilizes the wholly vacant letter W. This will make it possible for 
libraries already using the present Library of Congress classification for medi- 
cine and related sciences to continue to do so, or if they prefer, to apply the 
new system, leaving their previous collections as they are. The Library of 
Congress will announce its policy with respect to use of the new schedules 
before they are published. 

Keyes D. METCALF, Chairman, Committee on a 
New Medical Classification for the Library of 
Congress and the Army Medical Library 


CHECK LIST OF RECENT FOREIGN PERIODICALS IN THE 
ARMY MEDICAL LIBRARY 


The accompanying check list has been compiled by the Acquisition Divi- 
sion of the Army Medical Library at the request of Mrs. Eileen R. Cunning- 
ham, Chairman of the Committee on Periodicals and Serial Publications, to 
serve as some indication of the periodicals begun abroad during the war 
period. 
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The titles included here are those which have begun publication since 
1939 outside of the Americas and Great Britain. Since information regarding 
war time publishing has not been cut off to such an extent in tome countries 
they have been omitted from the list. 

The Army Medical Library is fully aware that this list does not constitute 
a complete check list of new periodicals. It comprises only those of which one 
or more issues have been received here. Since material has been received very 
irregularly and through a variety of agents completeness has been impossible. 
No effort has been made to check other sources of information for additional 
titles although undoubtedly other titles are represented in this country. A 
full union list of periodicals of the war period with dates of birth and death 
and statements of volumes and numbers issued is a project for the future. 

This list gives the title of each periodical, its place of publication and 
earliest volume and date received in the Army Medical Library. 


Acta biologica belgica. Brussels. v. 1, 1941. 

Acta pediatrica. Madrid. v. 1, 1943. 

Acta tropica. Basel. v. 1, 1944. 

Acta tropica. Basel. Supplement. no. 1, 1944. 

Aerztlicher feldpostbrief. Cortina d’Ampezzo, Italy. 1945, no. 1. 

L’Afrique francaise chirurgicale. Algiers. v..1, no. 5, 1943. 

Akademie der wissenschaften,-Betlin. Vortrige und schriften. no. 16, 1943. 

Akademiia nauk SSSR. Problemi fiziologicheskoi optiki (Problems of physiological 
optics) Moscow. v. 1, 1941. 

Akademiia nauk USSR. Kiev. Dopovidi. (Reports) no. 2, 1939. 

Anales espafioles de odontoestomatologia. Madrid. v. 1, 1942. 

Annales d’endocrinologie. Paris. v. 1, 1939. 

Annales de médecine sociale. Paris. v. 1, 1944. 

Annales de médecine sociale. Etudes. Paris. 1944. 

Annales pharmaceutiques frangaises. Paris. v. 1, 1943. 

Archivio di psicologia, neurologia, psichiatria e psicoterapia. Milan. v. 1, 1939. 

Archivos espafioles de urologia. Madrid. v. 1, 1944. 

Bari. Universita. Facolta di medicina e chirurgia. Annali. v. 1, 1941. 

Belgisch tijdschrift voor geneeskunde. Louvain. v. 1, 1945. 

Bibliografia médica internacional. Madrid. v. 3, 1943. 

Bulletin de l’ordre des médecins. Paris. v. 1, 1941. 

Bulletin de l’ordre des pharmaciens; organe officiel de la Chambre des pharmaciens. 
Brussels. v. 1, 1942. 

Bulletin de la pharmacie francaise. Paris. v. 1, 1942. 

Chinese physiological society. Chengtu branch. Proceedings. v. 1, 1942. 

Cirugia del aparato locomotor. Madrid. v. 1, 1944. 

La clinica termale. Rome. v. 1, 1941. 

Collection of People’s medical weekly. China. v. 1, 1944. 

Congresso europeo di chirurgia plastica di guerra. Atti. Rome. v. 1, 1942. 

Convegno culturale e sindacale dei farmacisti dell ‘Alta Italia. Atti. Pavia. no. 1, 
1941. 

Correspondence on hygiene (Wei shéng tung hsiin) Szechuan, China. no. 37, 1944. 

Cuadernos médicos y de divulgacién cientifica. Valencia. v. 1, 1944. 

Denmark. Statens vitamin-laboratorium. Meddelelser. Copenhagen. v. 1, 1942. 

Deutsche fleischer-zeitung. Schriften. Berlin. no. 5, 1942. 

Diagnostics et traitements. Lyon. v. 1, 1942. 

Estudos psiquicos, Lisbon. ano. 4, 1943. 

Ethnie francaise. Paris. v. 1, 1941. 

Experientia, Basel. v. 1, 1945. 

Fletorja mjeksore shqiptare; Gazzetta medica albanese. Tirana. v. 1, 1942. 

France. Ministére de la guérre. Corps de santé militaire. Revue. Paris. v. 1, 1945. 

France. Service de santé militaire. Bulletin d'information. Paris. v. 1, 1942. 
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Helvetica physiologica et pharmacologica acts. Geneva. v. 1, 1943. 

Instituto de medicina tropical, Lisbon. Anais. v. 1, no. 1, Dec. 1943. 

‘ Jornal do medico. Porto. v. 4, 1944. 

Journal de pharmacie de Belgique; revue des sciences pharmaceutiques. Brussels. 
v. 1, 1942. 

Klinik und forschung. Leipzig. no. 1, 2. aufl., 1944. 

Konstitution, erbe und umwelt. Stuttgart. no. 1, 1944. 

Lar do médico. Suplemento ao “Jornal do médico.”’ Porto. v. 1, 1943/44. 

Lekarski pregled. Sofia. v. 7, 1945. 

Maroc. Institut d’hygiéne. Bulletin. Rabat. Nouvelle Serie. v. 1, 1941. 

Médecin francais. Paris. v. 5, 1945. 

Medical abstracts. Suppl. to the Chines medical journal. Chengtu. v. 1, 1942/43. 

Medicina e biologia. Rome. v. 1, 1942. 

Medicina colonial. Madrid. v. 1, 1943. 

Medicina colonial. Publicaciones. Madrid. no. 1, 1943. 

Medizinische zeitschrift. Munich. v. 1, 1944. 

Medycyna weterynaryjna. Lublin. v. 1, 1945. 

Noticiario medico. Madrid. 1943. 

Noticiero médico espafiol. Madrid. v. 3, 1943. 

Pharmacie; produits pharmaceutiques. Paris. v. 1, 1943. 

Pharmacie; produits pharmaceutiques. Bulletin documentaire. Paris. v. 1, 1943. 

Physis; beitrige zur naturwissenschaftlichen synthese. Stuttgart. v. 1, 1942. 

Practica médica. Madrid. 1943. 

Il progresso medico. Naples. v. 1, 1944/45. 

Psicotecnia. Madrid. v. 1, 1939. 

Psychologische praxis. Basel. no. 3, 1945. 

Revista espafiola de cirugia. Madrid. v. 1, 1945. 

Revista espafiola de cirugia, traumatologia y ortopedia. Valencia. v. 1, 1944. 

Revue de diététique. Vichy. v. 1, 1941. 

Revue de la science médicale francaise du Moyen-Orient. Beirut. v. 1, 1942. 

Rivista italiana d’igiene. Pisa. v. 1, 1941. 

Schriftenreihe fiir seuchenbekimpfung. Stuttgart. no. 1, 1944. 

Schriftenreihe iiber Arztliche sonderfiirsorge fiir schwerverwundete. Berlin. no. 1, 
1943, 

Schweizerische zeitschrift fiir psychologie. Bern. v. 4, 1945. 

Schweizerische zeitschrift fiir psychologie. Beiheft. Bern. no. 2, 1943. 

Schweizerische zeitschrift fiir tuberkulose. Basel. v. 1, 1944. 

Social health (Shé hui wei shéng). Chunking, China. v. 1, 1944. 

Sociedade portuguesa de oftalmologia. Boletim. Lisbon. v. 1, 1939. 

Societa italiana dij medicina é@ igiene tropicale (Sezione Eritrea). Bolletino. Asmara. 
v. 1, 1942. 

Societa romana di chirurgia. Atti e memorie. Rome. v. 1, 1939. 

Sovetskoi bol’nitsy v Irane. Trudy. Teheran. no. 1, 1944. 

Therapeutische umschau. Bern. v. 1, 1944. 

Thueringische landesanstalt fiir pflanzenbau und pflanzenschutz, Jena. Arbeiten. Jena. 
no. 3, 1944. 

Tunis. Hospital Sadiki. Bulletin. v. 1, 1942. 

Vitamine und hormone. Leipzig. v. 1, 1941. 

Wiener akademie fiir arztliche fortbildung. Vienna, Veréffentlichungen. v. 1, 1942. 

Zahnirztliche zeitschrift. Berlin. v. 1, 1944. 


FRENCH MEDICAL PERIODICALS SUSPENDED DURING THE WAR 


The following list of French medical periodicals which have been sus- 
pended since the beginning of the war has been recently received at the Army 
Medical Library. We hope soon to secure more exact information in regard 
to the last number issued in each case. 
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Aesculape: suspended. 

Anesthesie & Analgesie: suspended since 1940. 

Annales D’Anatomie Pathologique: suspended since 1940. 

Annales des Falsifications: suspended since 1940. 

Annales des Maladies Veneriennes: suspended since 1940. 

Annales de Medecine: suspended since end of 1940. 

Annals de Medecine et de Pharmacie Coloniale: suspended since 1940. 

Annals de Medecine Physique de Physiobiologie, etc.: suspended since the war. 

Annales Medico-Psychologiques: suspended since 1940. 

Annales de Physiologie et de Physicochimie Biologique: suspended since 1940. 

Annales de la Societe Scientifique de Bruxelles: not appeared since the war. 

Anthropologie: suspended since 1940. 

Archives D’Anatomie, D’Histologie et D’Embryologie: suspended since 1939. 

Archives D’Anatomie Microscopique: suspended since 1939. 

Archives Balkaniques de Medecine et de Chirurgie: suspended since 1940, No. 1. 

Archives D’Electricite Medicale: suspended since April 1939. 

Archives Franco-Belge de Chirurgie: suspended since the war. 

Archives Internationales des Brucelloses: suspended since June 1939. 

Archives Internationales de Medecine Experimentale: suspended since the war. 

Archives Internationales de Physiologie: suspended since the war. 

Archives de Medecine des Enfants: merged in 1942 with “Bulletin de la Societe de 
Pediatrie’ and ‘“‘Revue Francaise de Pediatrie’ to form “Archives Frangaises de 
Pediatrie.” 

Archives D’Ophthalmologie: 1941/42. Only four numbers appeared, suspended from 
1942-45. 

Archives Roumaines de Pathologie Experimentale: nothing since 1938, No. 3. 

Biographies Medicales: not appeared since 1940. 

Bronchoscopie, Oesophagie et Gastroscopie: suspended since 1940/41, No. 1. 

Bulletin General de Therapeutique: suspended since the war. 

Bulletin et Memoires de la Sté. Francaise D’Ophthalmologie: 1939 last year published. 

Bulletin et Memoires de la Societe de Radiologie de France: from 1940 the proceed- 
ings of the Société were published in the “Journal de Radiologie.” 

Bulletin de la Sté. D’Obstetrique et de Gynecologie: from 1940 the proceedings of 
the Société were published in ‘‘Gynecologie et Obstetrique.” 

Bulletin des Sciences Pharmacologiques: merged in 1943 with the “Journal de 
Pharmacie et de Chimie” to form “Annales Pharmaceutiques Frangaises.” 

Bulletin de la Societe d’Otologie, Rhinologie et Laryngologie: nothing published since 
the war. 

Bulletin de la Societe Francaise de Dermatologie et de Syphiligraphie: no longer 
pub. Since 1941 included in its “Annales.” 

Bulletin de la Societe Frangaise D’Urologie: suspended end of 1940. 

Bulletin et Memoires de la Societe D’Anthropologie de Paris: 1943 not yet appeared. 

Bulletin de la Societe de Pediatrie de Paris: see “Archives de Medecine des Enfants.” 

Dioscorides: nothing since the war. 

Encephale et supplement Hygiene Mentale: nothing since the war. 

Journal International de Chirurgie: suspended since the war. 

Journal D’Obstetrique et Gynecologie: nothing since the war. 

Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie: see “Bulletin des Sciences Pharmacologiques.” 

Medecine Scolaire: nothing since 1942. 

Le Monde Medical: nothing since May 1940. 

La Nature: suspended the end of 1941 to end of 1944. 

La Nutrition: suspended since the war. 

Obstetrique et Laboratoire: suspended since the war. 

Presse Thermale et Climatique: suspended in November 1941. Will reappear in 1946. 

Questions Medicales D’Actualites: suspended since the war? 

Radiophysiologie et Radiotherapie: nothing since 1940. 

Recueil de Medecine Veterinaire Exotique: no longer published. 

Revue Francaise de Dermatologie: nothing since 1939. 
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Revue Francaise D’Endocrinologie: nothing since the war. 

Revue Francaise de Pediatrie: see “Archives de Medecine des Enfants.” 

Revue de Chirurgie Structive: nothing since the war. 

Revue Francaise de Puericulture: nothing since the war. 

Revue de Medecine et D’Hygiene Tropicale: no longer published. 

Revue de Laryngologie, D’Otologie [etc.]: suspended since 1942. 

Revue Medical Frangaise: suspended since 1940. 

Revue Medico-Sociale de la Protection de L’Enfance: suspended since 1939/40. 
Revue Odontologique: suspended since end of 1941. 

Revue D’Oto-Neuro-Ophthalmologie: nothing since the war. 

Revue Philanthropique: no longer published. 

Revue de Physiotherapie: suspended in 1939. Will reappear in 1946. 

Revue Pratique des Maladies des Pays Chauds: no longer published. 
Technique Chirurgicale: nothing since the war. 

Technique Sanitaire et Municipale: no longer published. 

Travail Humain: suspended since 1940. Will reappear without a doubt in 1946. 
Unio Internationalis Contra Cancrum. Acta: no longer published. 


The third revised edition of A Classification for Medical Literature by 
Eileen R. Cunningham is announced for publication in February, 1946. The 
third edition represents the first extensive revision of the Classification since 
its publication, the major changes in the second edition having been the 
addition of an index and this edition has been completely out of print for 
several months. In the new edition all sections of the Classification have been 
thoroughly revised. New sections have been created te take care of new 
developments in medicine, several sections have been considerably expanded, 
and the index has been greatly enlarged. 


The price will be $2.50 and advance orders can now be placed with the 
Vanderbilt University Press, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 


PRESENT STATUS OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


It is disappointing not to be able to give medical librarians more definite 
information regarding the foreign periodical situation. 

The notice sent out recently by Stechert & Company contains about as 
much information as is available. In brief: Current subscriptions for French 
and Belgian journals can be placed either with agents or direct with the 
publishers. The editions for the war years are limited in number and on poor 
paper. There has been a sharp rise in the price of French books. 

Dutch books and periodicals can be imported and subscriptions placed. 
The firms of Nyhoff and Swets & Zeitlinger are functioning and their stock 
is intact. 

Italian books and periodicals can be imported and subscriptions placed. 

Swiss publications can be imported and subscriptions placed; shipments 
are coming through. This is also true of Spain and Portugal. 

Scandinavian journals for the war years are intact and orders can be filled 
both for current subscriptions and back volumes. The editions are not limited. 

Great delay is experienced in the receipt of all shipments of material from 
most of the foreign countries. 

Reports from Germany indicate the destruction of the book centers of 
Leipzig, Berlin and Stuttgart. Stechert & Company report the loss of their 
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office in Leipzig and it is probable that the offices of other book dealers in 
these centers have been destroyed. It is impossible to say how much of their 
periodical and book stock has been destroyed and how much was moved to 
a safe place for storage. 

Up to the present time reliable information regarding periodicals published 
in Germany during the war period has not been obtained. The work of com- 
piling this information and of finding out what issues were published, what 
issues destroyed, what journals discontinued, etc., will be a very slow and 
difficult undertaking. It will probably have to be a co-operative effort on the 
part of all libraries not only in this country but in Europe. 

The Library of Congress Check List and other material which they will 
eventually make available will be of assistance, but there is no hope of ob- 
taining accurate information in the near future as conditions in Europe will 
not permit the rapid compilation of reliable information. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Wyllis Wright, Librarian of the Army 
Medical Library, this issue contains a list of new titles of foreign journals 
which have appeared since 1939. The list has been compiled from their hold- 
ings; see page 34. 

EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Chairman 

Committee on Periodicals and Serial Publications 

of the Medical Library Association and 

Member Representing the Medical Library Association 
on Joint Committee on Importations 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE ARMY 
MEDICAL LIBRARY 


Since Colonel Harold W. Jones has given us such an excellent review of 
the reorganization of the Army Medical Library in this isuue of the Bulletin, 
it was felt it would not be necessary to reprint the entire report but only to 
include the summary which follows: 


SUMMARY OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ARMY MEDICAL LIBRARY 


This report shows the tremendous steps in organization which the Army 
Medical Library has made during the past year. The major organization is 
now almost complete. The prospect of a new building within the next four 
to five years is reasonably good. The quality of the staff is greatly improved. 
Recommendation of the services of the Library is becoming widely spread. 
However, there are many things that still need to be done. These are: 


1. The Organization of the Catalogue Division 


This is one of the most important tasks which must be accomplished 
before the Library can function at full efficiency. Before a proper start can 
be made, however, four important things must be done. 


A. The classification system. 


Completion of this classification system and its application will determine 
the accurate placement of books in relation to their subject content, and will 
simplify the location of needed material. 
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B. The subject heading list. 


Completion of the list of logical subject headings will bring together in 
the catalogue all the material pertaining to a given subject which is included 
in the Library’s collections. To be effective the subject headings used must be 
uniform and consistent with a general policy. A basic subject heading list 
will accomplish this. It is essential that this list be completed before con- 
sistently good cataloguing can be performed. 


C. A manual of procedure. 


Uniform cataloguing polices must be maintained if a logical and satisfac- 
tory catalogue is to be developed. The rules for cataloguing and the policy of 
the Library in regard to all types of material will be included in this manual 
of procedure. Only in this way can we be sure that all of the cataloguing 
follows the same general plan. 


D. A ten-year cataloguing program. 


Since the task of recataloguing the Army Medical Library is such a tre- 
mendous one when considered in connection with the cataloguing of current 
material, it will be necessary to develop a well thought out plan for the 
completion of this work within a specific period of time and to establish 
controls so that the plan will be adhered to. A ten-year binding program 
should also be developed for the rebinding of material now on the shelves. 
The collections of the Library are deteriorating rapidly and only by means 
of adherence to a long term program will it be possible to insure the com- 
pletion of this task in a reasonable amount of time. 


2. Index-Catalogue 


Studies concerning the policies and functions of the Index-Catalogue have 
been noted in this report. When the Catalogue Division is finally developed 
and organized, further study will be necessary to determine the general policies 
in regard to use of a uniform system of subject headings, of the type of 
material to be included in the Index-Catalogue, of the rate of issue of the 
volumes in each series, the relationship between the Index-Catalogue and the 
Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus and the possible consideration of an ab- 
stracting service by the Library. If the publication of the Current List of 
Medical Literature is assumed by the Army Medical Library, its relationship 
to the Index-Catalogue will need further study. 


3. Reorganization of the Reference Division 
A. Separation of reference and stack service. 

Since the type of service given by the professional reference assistants in 
the Reference Division and the service given from the stack units are so 
widely separate, consideration should be given to the separation of these two 
units. 


B. Establishment of adequate routines, better supervision, and control mecha- 
nism. 
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The Reference Division will need considerably more study during the next 
year to insure the establishment of satisfactory routines. It will be necessary 
to provide a better supervisory organization and both quantitative and quali- 
tative control mechanisms need to be developed. 


C. Installation of elevators. 


One of the most important items needed by the Library as pointed out 
in the main body ofthe report is the installation of an elevator large enough 
to accommodate a book truck. This elevator will save a considerable amount 
of the staff time, not only for the Reference Division but for all the other 
divisions in the Library. It is one of the most essential needs at the present 
time. 


D. Policies and functions. 


A study of the policies and functions of the Reference Division will be 
necessary in the near future. The types of service which the Library can be 
expected to give as a normal part of its routine, the areas to be served, the 
fields of interests, will all require study and decision. Further study should 
be made on the hours of opening in the Library. For the last two years this 
division has been open on Sundays and in the report of the Chief of the 
Reference Division, she points out that approximately 10% of the use of 
the main reading room occurred on Sunday. There is some question as to 
whether the Library should open during the evening so that its collections 
would be available to research workers who are unable to do their work 
during the day. 


4. Development of Detailed Organization 
A. Completion of the manual of procedure. 


As pointed out in the main body of the report, the manual of procedure 
has been completed as far as organization is concerned down to the section 
level. Division chiefs should be prompted to finish in the near future, their 
organization outline and procedure through the unit level. Complete detailed 
outlines of all routines in the Library will be needed before the manual of 
procedure can become completely effective. 


B. The establishment of work measurement mechanism. 


The present method of keeping statistics in the Library is extremely faulty. 
Some changes have been made during the past years; notably in the Photo- 
duplication Section where complete statistics for all processes are now avail- 

able, in terms of units of equal weight. This system should be developed fur- 
ther for all of the activities of the Library. 


C. Establishment of adequate quantitative and qualitative control mechanisms. 


Much more needs to be done on the development of control mechanisms 
in all of the divisions. These mechanisms should not only be quantitative but 
qualitative as well. It should be possible in a completely efficient institution 
to determine readily the amount of work being done by any individual, any 
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unit, or any section and the quality of the work performed. The value of the 
Library will be determined by the quality of its service. 


5. Personnel 
A. A well-trained personnel assistant. 


The employment of a well-trained personnel assistant who could be re- 
sponsible for all aspects of the Library personnel program should take place 
in the near future. The Library has developed so rapidly and so many new 
people have been added to the staff during the past year that a full time trained 
person is needed to develop and carry through the complete personnel pro- 
gram. 


B. Individual job sheets rewritten. 


One of the first tasks of this personnel assistant would be to complete 
the rewriting of job sheets for individuals on the staff. This is necessary so 
that each staff member can have a clear understanding of what his job 
involves, whom he is responsible to, and who is responsible to him. 


C. Development of units according to basic charts. 

As new people are added to the staff, the units outlined in the basic 
organization charts should be developed with the proper delegation of au- 
thority as described on these charts. 

D. Personnel utilization study. 
Study of personnel utilization as required by ASF Directives should be 


made on a continuous basis. Personnel utilization is closely allied to develop- 
ment of definite work charts as well as the development of supervisory con- 
trol. As suggested in ASF manuals spot checks should be made to determine 
time of arrival and departure and number of people on the job at certain 
hours during the day. 


E. In-service training program. 

Since a library is unusual in a government organization and since a medi- 
cal library requires more specialized training than usual, an in-service training 
program should be developed by the personnel assistant. It has been found 
during the past year that the spasmodic training of people as they arrive 
on the job without an adequate manual of operations and without a definite 
program has been unsatisfactory. Orientation of new employees to the Li- 
brary as a whole and to The Surgeon General’s Office is advisable. A satis- 
factory in-service training program would do much to build high staff morale. 


6. New Building 


The plans for the new building seem to be progressing satisfactorily at the 
present time but much effort will be needed in the next year to develop the 
necessary steps to insure completion of the building by 1950. 


A. Cost estimates. 


Cost estimates for the land, for the building, for equipment, are now in 
process of compilation. These will need to be completed in the near future. 
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B. Congressional action. 


When the cost estimates are complete, efforts should be made during this 
fiscal year to secure congressional action on an appropriation for the amount 
necessary to build an adequate Army Medical Library building. Specific 
appropriation should be requested this year for working drawings and for 
the acquisition of land. 


C. Working drawings. 


As soon as Congress approves, working drawings should be started so that 
they can be completed during this fiscal year. This will require much time 
and effort on the part of the architects. It will probably be advisable to assign 
a staff member to the job of correlating the planning for this building. 


D. Acquisition of land. 


Working drawings will not mean very much unless we are sure of the 
plot on which the Library will be built. This can only be finally determined 
when the land has been condemned and title for the land is held by the War 
Department. 

Great progress has been made during the last few years toward making 
the Army Medical Library a great national service institution. As the plan- 
ning reached fruition during the last year in the completion of the over-all 
organization and the beginnings of detailed organization, the wisdom of 
the planning which went into this work became more and more apparent; 
completion of the detailed organizational work, the control measures noted, 
and other fine points of organization together with the achievement of the 
new building should result in a permanent gain not only to the Army and 
to the medical profession but to the country as a whole. As the end of the 
war comes distantly into view, it becomes increasingly important that the 
final details of organization and improvement of service be rushed to com- 
pletion so that the Library will be able better to withstand any possible 
tendency to reduce appropriations or personnel which may be anticipated 
after the end of the war. Only when all these things are done will the 
operations of the Army Medical Library be on anything like the plane which 
they should attain, and once they attain the healthy condition envisaged, the 
value of the institution to the country should form a firm foundation for its 
continued growth and development. 


THE AMERICAN BOOK CENTER 


The American Book Center for War Devastated Libraries, Inc., has been 
in existence since April 1, 1945. It is the direct outgrowth of a Conference 
on War Devastated Libraries held in Washington, D.C., on February 28 of 
this year, by the Department of State and the Library of Congress, and it is 
sponsored by the Joint Committee on War Devastated and Other Libraries 
of the Council of National Library Associations. The Center is incorporated 
under the laws of the state of New York and has been recognized by the 
Department of State, Library of Congress, President's War Relief Control 
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Board and other official agencies as the co-ordinating agency in the field of 
restocking of war devasted libraries in Europe and the Far East. 

The Center proposes to conduct at an early date and through an adequate 
public relations program, a national campaign to stockpile printed materials 
for war devastated libraries. This campaign will be limited to printed ma- 
terials useful for scholarly investigation and for the physical, economic, 
industrial, and social rehabilitation of Allied Nations in war areas. Such 
materials will be solicited as gifts from publishers, learned societies, libraries, 
educational institutions, scholars, scientists and other individuals throughout 
the United States, and will be collected at a national receiving point or points 
where they can be sorted and allocated to the libraries of the recipient coun- 
tries. It is estimated that a stockpile of more than 1,000,000 carefully 
selected pieces will be collected. 

Control of the American Book Center is through the following officers 
and Board of Directors: Sidney B. Hill, Librarian and General Manager, 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York, President; Frederic G. 
Melcher, R. R. Bowker Company, Vice-President; Wyllis E. Wright, Li- 
brarian, Army Medical Library, Secretary; Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, Librarian, 
Standard & Poor’s Corporation, Treasurer. The Board of Directors includes 
in addition: Milton E. Lord, Director, Boston Public Library, Chairman; 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress; H. M. Lydenberg, formerly Director 
of the New York Public Library; Keyes D. Metcalf, Director, Harvard Uni- 
versity Libraries; Brother A. Thomas, Catholic Library Association; and 
Edward N. Waters, President, Council of National Library Associations. 

Early in its organization, the American Book Center announced the policy 
of making its services available and to distribute stockpiles of printed ma- 
terials in its custody, in the beginning only to the-Allied Nations. The Board 
reserved the right to include other, non-Allied nations later if and when such 
inclusion might be recommended by the Department of State. 

The principal program of the Center has been delayed through the diff- 
culties of finding financial support for such operations. The budget covering 
One year’s operation and including such items as warehousing, salaries, pack- 
aging, equipment, etc., amounts to $200,000. This total budget has been 
allocated among the recipient countries and it is now hoped that sufficient 
funds may be realized through various national organizations in this country 
which represent the interests of each of the recipient nations. 

Stockpiles in Washington will amount to several hundreds of thousands 
of pieces. As soon as working details have been arranged, recipient couniries 
will be invited to send competent representatives to select materials for the 
libraries of each particular nation. While each nation will be asked to assume 
responsibility for and the costs of transporting the material which it selects 
to its destination abroad, the Center hopes and has assurances that it may 
enlist the facilities of various governmental and non-governmental organiza- 
tions to assume responsibility for transportation to at least some areas. Ar- 
rangements will be made through the Washington, D.C. embassies and 
legations of the recipient nations. 

Until the operating budget of the Center has been realized, the Center 
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has no facilities to receive printed materials for distribution other than the 
Washington, D.C. stockpiles which will be distributed with the assistance 
of their present owners. The Center is encouraged to believe that its program 
may be adequately financed soon enough, however, to permit announcement 
of a stockpiling program on national dimensions soon after the first of the 
next calendar year. 
KENNETH R. SHAFFER 
Executive Director 
American Book Center, Inc. 
Study S 46, Deck A 
The Library of Congress 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Lieutenant Colonel Thomas E. Keys, now on terminal leave, has assumed 
his duties as librarian of the Mayo Clinic. He is compiling a list of motion 
pictures relating to medicine and the allied sciences and will appreciate any 
possible assistance from readers of the Bulletin. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Klementinum, Prague I.190 
Czechoslovakia 


The National and University Library in Prague was formed within the 
Charles University in 1348. Its first catalogue appeared in 1370 and listed 


240 volumes. The library grew unceasingly through numerous gifts till the 
year 1622, when after suppression of the Czech revolt the Charles University 
was handed over to the Jesuit order that settled in Prague in 1555 and whose 
library, founded on the base of the collections of the abolished monastery 
in Oybin in Saxony, grew quickly through the donations of the Catholic 
nobility. When in 1628, the Faculties of Law and Medicine of the Univer- 
sity were withdrawn from the control of the Jesuits, a new library grew up, 
known as the Bibliotheca Carolina minor. This acquired the Count Joseph 
Sternberg collection and 4,000 duplicate volumes from the Vienna Court 
Library; in 1777, after the abolition of the Jesuit order, this new library and 
the University Library proper were amalgamated. 

The new foundation was made public in 1782 and took the title of public 
and University Library, which title it retained until 1935, when it became 
the National University Library. The suppression of the Jesuits brought the 
Library over 100,000 volumes from dispossessed Jesuit colleges in Bohemia. 
Soon it acquired the Counts Kinsky’ collection (about 10,000 volumes), the 
complete printed works of Mozart, the library of Prof. Krompholz and 4,000 
books from the private collection of the Emperor Ferdinand V. The right of 
legal deposit was secured to the Library in 1781; later it was cancelled, how- 
ever, and renewed by the Austrian Press Law in 1862. With the birth of the 
Czechoslovak Republic in 1918, the Library acquired, by purchase and legacy, 
about 70 collections and in 1935, by the new Legal Deposit Act, the right 
of one copy of all publications from the whole territory of the Republic. It 
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contains now about 1,500,000* volumes, including about 1,600 incunabula 
and 4,000 manuscripts. 

The Library is housed in the former Jesuit residence, the baroque Clemen- 
tinum which, for the library's purposes, has been adapted since 1924. Safatik 
(librarian in 1848-1860), father of the Slovanic archaeology ; Joseph Truhlaf, 
author of two printed catalogues of Latin and Czech manuscripts possessed 
by the Library; Bohumil Cermak, author of the first Czech book on librarian- 


ship (1893). 


Submitted by the Librarian, JosEPH BECKA, PH.DR. 


* The Medical Library of the University Library contains more than 82,000 volumes. 





Obituary 


MARION KAPPES 
September 27, 1889—December 8, 1945 


HE DEATH of Marion Kappes, after a prolonged illness, has brought 
a distinct loss to her many friends in the library field and especially 
to those located in the Chicago area. Miss Kappes had a scholarly 
background as well as a gracious personality. She attended Wellesley 
College (1909-1910) and graduated from Northwestern University in 
1913. In 1913-14 she studied in Germany and in 1920 in Switzerland. 
From 1914-1930 she taught Dalcroze eurythmics in California and music 
to the blind in New York and Cleveland. During this period also she 
continued her studies at the University of Chicago, Western, Reserve 
University, where she obtained her master’s degree in psychology, and 
at Northwestern University where she did graduate work. 
Her career as a librarian included an initial period in the library 
of the American College of Surgeons (September 1930-January 1931). 
She was the medical librarian at the Evanston Hospital from 1931-1933, 
and in 1935 went to the Children’s Memorial Hospital where she 
developed the library which later became the Joseph Brennemann 
Medical Library, consisting of a very fine collection in the field of 
Pediatrics. In 1941 she extended her services to the medical library of 
the Women’s and Children’s Hospital of Chicago. She was a member 
of the Medical Library Association and of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion. She was especially active in the latter organization in which she 
held the following appointments: For the Illinois Chapter: Member of 
Methods Committee, 1940-41, 1941-42; Member of Defense Com- 
mittee, 1941-42; Member of War Activities Committee, 1942-43; 
Vice-President, 1943-44; Chairman, Biological Sciences Group, 1943-44; 
1944-45; Chairman of Committee to edit ““A List of Periodicals in the 
Special Libraries in the Chicago Area,” 1942-44. For the National 
Special Libraries Association: Chairman of Biological Sciences Group, 
1942-43; Chairman for distribution of the “Directory of the Biological 
Science Library in the Special Library Association,” 1942-43. 
She was Secretary of the Medical Library Section of the Tri-State Hos- 
pital Assembly from 1941 until the time of her death. Miss Kappes was 
the author of several articles having to do with her professional work. 
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These include the following: 

Cooperation between hospital and medical libraries. Bull. Am. Coll. Sur- 
geons, 1941, 26: 217-218, June. 

Library on a war basis. Hospitals, 1942, 16: 110-112, May. 

The hospital library mobilizes. Hosp. Management, 1942, 54: 20, August. 

Medical library goes co-operative. Mod. Hospital, 1942, 58: 57-58, June. 

A plan for a small hospital library. Special Libraries, 1945, 36: 340-343, 
Oct. 

The Joseph Brennemann Library, J. Ped., 1945, 27: 84-86, July. 

As a medical librarian, she was a most helpful aid to members of the 
medical profession with whom she came in contact, rendering research 
and editorial assistance and giving unstintingly of her time and effort. 
In this capacity and as a member of the two library associations, she exer- 
cised initiative and leadership, serving as an inspiration to all with whom 
she was associated, especially younger librarians. 

Miss Kappes lived in Evanston for many years with her father and 
two sisters but very recently moved with them to their new home at 2237 
Glenview Road, Glenview, Illinois. 
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WAITE, FREDERICK CLAYTON. The story of 4 Country Medi- 
cal College; A History of the Clinical School of Medicine and The 
Vermont Medical College. 213 pp. Montpelier, Vermont Historical 
Society, 1945. $4.50. 

Dr. Waite, for many years a member of the faculty in the School of Medi- 
cine of Western Reserve University, has produced another book from the large 
mass of historical data which he has collected. His entire life has been devoted 
to medical education, especially in improving the quality of medical schools. 
This activity has led him into the fields of medical history where he has 
rediscovered a large fund of source material concerning doctors and their 
training in the early days of this country. In addition to numerous shorter 
historical articles, he has written The History of the School of Dentistry of 
Western Reserve University (1940), A History of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, the Hudson Era 1826-1882 (1943), and A Centennial History of the 
School of Medicine of Western Reserve University (in press). 

The Story of a Country Medical College is a reference work containing 
not only an account of the medical school at Woodstock, Vt., but also 
incidental information about many early American medical students, teachers, 
and other medical schools. 

In relating all the details in the operation of this Vermont school, Dr. 
Waite endeavors to contrast education then and now. Criticism is sometimes 
heard regarding the present cost of medical education. Dr. Waite has calcu- 
lated that in 1844 a carpenter who wished to earn sufficient funds to give his 
son a medical training would have to work 750 days. A carpenter can accom- 
plish the same result today in 500 days. Although the author records only 
accurate facts, by introducing little asides he has presented his collected 
factual material in such a way that it makes entertaining reading. The reader's 
desire to follow some of these bypaths marks this work as an example of 
good historical writing. 

In the opening chapter describing medical education in America before 
1827 a setting is provided by relating more or less pertinent facts which 
intrigue any reader who has a flair for medical history. We are reminded 
that Henry Saltonstall was a member of the first graduating class from 
Harvard College (1642) and received medical degrees from Padua and 
Oxford. In 1720 only one practising physician in Boston held a medical 
degree. “Until the nineteenth century practically all of the medical service 
outside the large cities was provided by physicians whose medical education 
had been restricted to the ancient method of apprenticeship.” 

The progress in medical teaching, as exemplified in this Vermont school, 
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is described. A session of twelve weeks of lectures, which were repeated the 
following year, an optional, scanty course in human dissection, and 120 
weeks in three calendar years with a preceptor, made up the medical train- 
ing in the early part of the nineteenth century. The formation of the faculty, 
the type of men who taught, and their remuneration are all discussed. 

An estimate of the income of a professor on the faculty would appear to 
be about $600 for a session of 14 weeks, compared with $500 for a session 
of 38 to 40 weeks for a professor in an Arts college. Furthermore the medical 
professor’s income was supplemented by consultations and practice, which 
took care of his expenses if he chanced to be teaching away from his home. 
On his return home he could demand larger fees because of the added pres- 
tige from teaching. This leads Dr. Waite to conclude, ‘Professors in country 
medical schools did not engage in teaching entirely from a spirit of benevo- 
lence.” 

The aspirations, successes, and trials of this school are related, until it 
was forced to close because of a plethora of similar Vermont institutions. 
The members of the faculty, students, graduates, and recipients of honorary 
degrees are carefully listed. Names arresting my notice were Alonzo Clark, 
Austin Flint, Willard Parker, Samuel St, John, Benjamin Strickland, the 
Denisons, the Thayers, and even one whom I remember in my boyhood, 
C. W. Beadle of Canada West. Of course the same list will not apply to all 
readers. Those from different parts of the country will enjoy finding members 
of America’s early families who attended the Woodstock School. 

In ferreting out material for this work an attractive miniature, a litho- 
gtaph, photographs, and other objects were obtained for illustrations, The 
binding, typing, and general arrangement of the book are in keeping with its 
historic value. 

All material presented is based upon documentary evidence, and the book 
will prove to be valuable to medical historians and educators. Dr. Waite’s 
interests in both fields and his experience in writing will make this an accepted 
reference work, in keeping with the reliability he has shown in his other 
publications. 

In the foreword John Clement of the Vermont Historical Society ex- 
presses a wish that Dr. Waite follow this with a history of the medical school 
at Castleton. After that is completed, he may have opportunity to incorporate 
the remainder of his valuable historical material in book form for the 
appreciation of his readers, associates, and former students. 

Howarp Dittrick, M.D. 


CARMALT, D. W. Annals of the University of Otago Medical 
School, 1875-1939. 286 pp. illus. Dunedin, New Zealand, A. H. and 
A. W. Reed, 1945. (price not indicated). 

The volume opens with brief chapters on the history of New Zealand, the 
Province of Otago, early doctors, the Dunedin hospitals and the establish- 
ment of the New Zealand universities. The first emigrants from the British 
Isles arrived in 1848, although a convict settlement had been established 
in New South Wales in 1788, and sporadic settlement had occurred from 
1814 and on. 

In 1869, the centenary of Captain Cook’s landing in New Zealand, it 
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was decided to establish the University of Otago, which was to include a 
Medical School. By 1870 the university had been established, and in 1875 
courses were initiated in medical subjects. 

The University of Otago Medical School thus began in the same period 
that saw the inception of a number of state supported medical schools in 
the United States, and under pioneer conditions that in many respects were 
quite similar to those in our western states. The contrasts in procedure of 
Organization, obtaining a faculty and in securing recognition will be of 
interest to the student of medical education. While in this country most of 
the present state schools of medicine were founded as proprietary institutions 
and subsequently were taken over by the state universities, in New Zealand 
the medical school was established from the beginning on a university basis, 
and carefully selected, well trained men were brought from the British uni- 
versities to fill the posts in Anatomy, Physiology and the other fundamental 
subjects, By contrast, in most of the American schools of that day, these 
subjects were taught by local practitioners who usually had little or no 
training beyond that received in their medical courses and their own subse- 
quent experience, which for the most part emphasized the “practical.” The 
Otago school also constantly kept in mind the need of favorable consideration 
by the ““Home’’ universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and others in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, and the influence of ““Home” on the distant colonial 
school runs like a thread throughout the narrative. 

The growth of the school at first was slow. It had been established against 
the advice of the local doctors. By 1885, however, the full medical course 
was offered and recognition by the “Home” universities eventually was 
attained. 

The story of the struggle for financial support, of disagreements in the 
faculty and of arrangements for adequate hospital connections has a familiar 
sound to those connected with state medical schools in the United States. 
So also does the steady development in facilities, standards and accomplish- 
ment. Much of the book, the personalities presented, and the struggles through 
which the institution passed, are of local interest, chiefly, but the story of 
steady development of facilities, staff and research form an inspiring ac- 
count of medical progress in a region of the world far removed geographi- 
cally, although not in spirit, from the scientific and medical centers of Europe 
and America. 

This book is well written and the publishers have done their part in 
excellent manner. 

O. LARSELL 


HAMBLEN, E. C. Endocrinology of Woman. 571 pp. Springfield, 
Charles C Thomas, 1945. $8.00. 

Endocrinology of Woman is a new book and not a revision of the author’s 
previous Endocrine Gynecology. Being a book on general endocrinology as 
this subject applies to woman, it includes aspects which are but vaguely, 
if at all, related to gynecology, such as considerations of parathyroid disease 
and adrenal medullary tumor. Sterility, testicular anatomy, physiology, and 
malfunction also are considered. 
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The book is divided into five parts. Embryology, anatomy, and physiology 
are discussed in part one. 

Part two, which is particularly good, is useful to the student, since a 
thorough understanding of physiology of adolescence, menstrual and anovula- 
tory cycles, and climacteric are paramount to an understanding of sound 
endocrine therapy. A complete discussion of endometrial changes reflects the 
author's wide experience in dealing with menstrual disorders. Unfortunately, 
the photomicrographs do not clearly show many of the cellular changes upon 
which an estimate of endometrial response to ovarian hormones must be 
based. 

Part three summarizes endocrine diagnostic methods including roentgeno- 
logic criteria. General descriptions of bioassays are given. The details are not 
covered sufficiently to be suitable for laboratory guidance, but there are 
references to more complete descriptions of the procedures. Normal values 
and relative usefulness of various assays are presented in synoptic form. 
Newer methods of mouse assay for gonadotrophins are not mentioned. The 
author’s evaluations of pregnandiol determination in estimation of corpus 
luteum function differ sharply from those of others, including those based 
on the continued and widely accepted work of Venning and Brown. 

In part four, which is well illustrated, major functional endocrine dis- 
orders and methods of treatment are described. The chapter on pancreatic 
disease is obviously not intended as a guide to the treatrnent of diabetes but 
as a summary of the relation of this condition to gynecologic disorders. 

In part five a well rounded physiologic viewpoint is maintained in chapters 
on abnormal uterine bleeding. The close correlation between endometrial 
patterns and abnormal bleeding is shown. The author's terminology might 
be criticized in that estrogenic bleeding and estrogenic endometria are clearly 
misnomers. There are also chapters on abnormal sex differentiation, obesity, 
and leanness, dysmenorrhea, dermatologic abnormalities, and headaches of 
menstrual origin. 

The study and management of childlessness is excellently outlined and 
should prove a most useful section of the book. Comments on treatment of 
menopausal symptoms are instructive, and warnings against excessive doses 
or nonphysiologically timed doses of estrogens are apt. Most physicians, how- 
ever, find more than 0.2 mg. of stilbestrol acceptable to most women at the 
climacteric. 

The style is clear, simple, and concise. The book is well authenticated 
throughout, and the references at the end of each chapter are excellent. A 
list of commercial preparations is a useful adjunct. The wealth of endocrine 
information included here is well organized and can be recommended as a 


handbook for students and general practitioners. 
E. PERRY McCuLLAGH, M.D. 


POSTELL, WILLIAM DOSITE. Anz Introduction to Medical Bibli- 
ography. Rev. and Enl. viii 4+- 99 pp. illus. New Orleans, Privately 
Printed, °1945. $1.50. 

This brochure, which was published for the first time in 1943, has been 
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revised by the author to make it even more helpful to students in medicine 
than was the original edition. The plan is to give the student, through the 
“Story of Medical Literature” in Part One, a survey of the development of 
medical writing and incidentally of medicine itself; in Part Two to describe 
and explain some of the fundamental parts of a medical library ; and in a final 
section to give actual exercises in the use of the library. This manual could well 
be used by other librarians, just as it stands, or as a basis for similar outlines 
or manuals for use with students. 
ISABELLE T. ANDERSON 


MAJOR, RALPH H. “Classic Descriptions of Disease.” Third edi- 
tion. xxxii + 679 pp. illus. Springfield, Charles C Thomas, 1945. $6.50. 


The fact that a third edition of this book has been called for is an indica- 
tion of the place which it has attained since it was first published in 1932. 
In the present edition several new selections have been added to those present 
in the second edition. The scope of this work is indeed wide and covers a 
large variety of important diseases. Interesting biographical sketches precede 
the descriptions of various diseases. Only the highest praise can be accorded 
to this work which should be required reading by every medical student in 
order that he may gain a deeper insight into and a more historical perspective 
of the field of medicine. 

It would be invidious to criticize this excellent work. Nevertheless, several 
suggestions might be offered regarding important contributors to medicine 
who have not received mention in this book. Under the heading ‘The Theory 
of Infection,” would not the inclusion of passages from the works of Pasteur 
and Lister be justified? In the discussion of diseases of the thyroid gland 
would not the work of David Marine warrant a reference? In the description 
of pellagra the classical work of Goldberger certainly merits inclusion. In 
the discussion of diseases of the digestive tract the classical work of Moynihan 
in describing the syndrome associated with duodenal ulcer and the first de- 
scription of megacolon by Hirschsprung should be mentioned. Such omissions 
do not detract, however, from the great value of this work, and it can be 
highly recommended to medical students and to physicians. The publishers 
are to be congratulated on the excellent binding and printing of this book. 

H. A. Davis, M.D. 
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